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AFTER A DAY'S OUTING 


ffi). When the body is weary, the hands rough and chapped, | 
i, or the face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT 
removes all irritations—soothes and comforts the body. 
- Everybody knows its purity, strength and great medicinal 
value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch Hazel prepara- 
tions weneian to be “the same as” POND’S EXTRACT. They generally contain 
«wood alcohol,” which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, is a deadly poison. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


“A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Two Bibles in one and ‘a good religious ‘news- 
paper, at less than. the cost of the Bible. 


THE ADVANCE is a national Congregational newspaper, thoroughly religious and evangelical in tone, 
adapted to attract and thus to benefit, every member of the household, .It covers the denominational field with the 
completest system of news service, reaching the smaller as well as the larger churches by weekly news items as well 
as general correspondence. Not only is it a thoroughly representative denominational newspaper, but it is one of the 
best general religious newspapers to be found, noting all events of the general religious world, all departments of 
church life, and secular events from the religious standpoint (a view which it is impossible to gain from the daily 
newspaper), and publishing attractive serials and other matter which make up a thoroughly readable household paper. 
In His Steps,’’ and several others of Charles M. Sheldon’s famous stories were first published in THE ADVANCE, 
The British WEEKLY calls THE ADVANCE “one of the best religious papers published anywhere,”’ 

THE COMBINATION TEACHER'S BIBLE contains two versions in one in the most usable, form, the 
text of the Authorized Version, with footnotes showing at a glance all of the changes made in the Revised Version, 
thus giving instant use of both texts,-without confusion or bulkiness, and showing at once just where and what are the 
changes of the Revisers, - The Bible is beautifully printed with large, clear type, and is a handsomely appointed 
Teacher's Bible in every respect. 

., _ It has standard helps to the study of the Bible prepared hy the most eminent Biblical. scholars, embellished 
with a complete series of fifteen maps. Bound in French Seal, Tuck Edges, known as ‘‘ Divinity Circuit,’’ Leather 
Lined, Round Corners, Carmine under Gold Edges. 


The Publishers’ list price is $4.00. Sample pages will be sent upon request. 


OUR OFFER: 


The Advance one year, $2.00 


The Combination Bible, +00} ALL FOR $3.50 , 


THE ADVANCE, - 215 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


WANTED.—Active, educated men. Weekly salary or Canada 
guarantee paid. Give age, experience and references. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York City. Oo N TA R § oO 
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doubtedly the best of its kind in Ca a.” Pronounced by inter- 
For 18 Cents ested parents, “An ‘almost ideal home” for the education of their 
000 Words and Definitions daughters. Send for calendar to 


A "WONDERFUL OFFER Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 
_In addition to being a complete and accurate Dic- 
tionary this volume contains weights and measures, 
interest tables, discount. curiosities, world’s fairs, 
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history of colonies, postal information, feasts. - , Be * 00 
lation, etc., etc. Send for this wonderful mney me . ee” TACONIC SCH L, 
day, before supply is exhausted. 18 CENTS IN C LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
STAMPS will bring this Dictionary to you. ad A beautiful school for 

C. WM. WURSTER, Dept. Z, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office MKS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
= washes cam Batter. y ‘6 Hillside,’? Norwalk. Conn. mo é ; . 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00 Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls who do no’ 
go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEAD, D. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
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er for the change of an address should be received one week | NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, Yarmouth, Maine. 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address H rd, Bowdoin, Wellesiey, and 
should be given. Thorough preparation for Harvard, () A —~ 
other leading colleges. Delightful Woasion. ‘erms modera 


. SNOW, A.M., Principal. 
EDUCATION Maryland 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
California OuTH ERS. yom Be, Md, Miss Duff, Miss Feet ieton, 
5 oe Ns to Mre.W. M, Cary and'Miss Cary. Oct.1, 1901. 60th Year, 
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Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. Massachusetts 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes. WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

NCereineane dace to Kestern Colleges, tt Music. Pups | WINDSOR HALL KOR GIRLS 
ertificates a 5 \e 
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ABBOT ACADEMY “* Yorns tastes, 
The 78rd rips ear opens September 19th. Three 

Courses and a College Fitting Course. ” Annual wees f 

a wt Draper MILY A, Mars, Principal. For cata- 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in the usual college preparatory courses and makes 
specialties of music, painting, religious culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and millinery. Annex department 
of household practice a decided success. For catalogue address 
c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY so chectar Scholarships of 
$25 each. Located clese te the SCHOOL OF LAW 


aoe Four hundred stude 
year. Opens Oct. 2. aadeae, Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 


ttteh Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 
CHAS. WESLEY aS President. 
school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America 
Summer Session. For - alogue, address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 























This entire building and two annexes are required 
to accommodate the 1,800 students attending the 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
t masters in music, elocution and languages 

that money can command. 
A Gro. W. Cuapwick, 


Musical Director. 
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Sree. 
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@ Franklin 
= Square, 
Boston, 
Mass. 


The Gilman School 
For Girls a. cambridge School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
aanem, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 

troduction required. Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
_ REY. cnn Vv. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 

















Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s Sow 


FOR GIRLS. Springfield, Mass. 
Offers to parents the advantages of a gece private school in all 
the studies of a girl’s education. Athletic grounds, gymnasium 

Tilustrated catalogue. 








New Jersey 
Miss DANA'S | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, “sristown, 

ork. Exceptionally broad pM aa A 
conan ey ay vous leading colleges. Music and Art. Resi- 
dent pupils, $800. 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
John d; Blair Foundation. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any Ame ege. 
— am iy ed Liberal <cndowment justifies moderate 
John i ‘Sharpe. MA D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J, 





GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 65th Year. 
The following Advantages are presented ed — Gumeparetion 


of Parents and 
GOOD HOME 


thful ;—Convenient of access on Long 
ranch R. tes from N. Y. City. 
GOOD D INSTRUCTORS Experienced’ * College and Normal 


Teachers 
GOOD COURSE OF STUDY. Prepares for College, Business, or 


Ho 
GOOD PHYSICAL CULTURE. Gymnasium, Tennis and Cro- 
= uet Courts, Military Drill, etc. 
GOOD TERMS, $200- . None better at any price. Address 
ROF. GASPER G. BRowER, Matawan, N.J, 
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New York, Aurora, 
The Wells Preparatory School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges. Thorough instruction, Number lim 
ited. Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating and golf. 
Re-opens Sept. 25. Catalogue. Awna R. GoxpsmiTH, B. " 


THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 


ratory Boarding School for Boys. Fall Session 
ta Sept. eo. Illustrated register on application. 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, -D., He aster. 
Wyatt W. Randall, Ph.D., Associate Headmaster. 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York, 








Wilson School for Boys 


Limited totwenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥. 


CORNELL'S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. hed on School.) 








Registration, pt. 9. Mor catalog, ad 


dress F. D BOYNTON, MA, een 


THE SYRACUSE 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


A Leading College Preparatory School for both sexes. 
Cottage system maintained for students. Finishing courses 
in Modern Languages, Music, Painting and Elocution. 

A full outline of courses of study, also particulars of 
location, accessibility, etc., may be found in our illustrated 
annual prospectus. Next term begins September 10. 


Address 4, LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal. 


New York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate Courses. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art, Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar Colleges and 
Cornell University. 88th year 
opens September 18th, r90r, 


Miss Mary Atrce Knox, Principal. 
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OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Sth year. One hour from New York. Commodious buildings. 
Modern ed etalorti, Academic and college Preparatory Courses. 


Illustrate: 
Clara ac. ‘Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. V. 
New York City 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


M Nag SULIMAN SCHOOL. 18th ey Training Class for 
dergartene: Practice worm me or two year course. 
Diploma ee State recognition. 


mited. 
M. ELLIMAN, 1786 hewn New York City. 

INDERGARTEN NORMAL REE ART MEN. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOO 

109 West 54th Street. Two years’ course. os October 2d 

Circular sent on application. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 
THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


nducted under the aus ices oO 

















1901. 
rina Culture, 
RATION. 
For circu 


ular Bi ay 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M. 
Superintendent. 


85 Nassau ( ** Dwi 
St.. New fethod ia 


York City. ¢ ot instruction. 
- in three years. High standards. 


GEOKGE CHASE, Dean. 


Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 1901. 
Day Classes with sessions from 3:30 
oP, L. B. after two years. q 
Evening Olasecs, sessions 8 to | 
B. after = ears 
Sennen’ Classes lead to L Tui. 
tion, $100. For circulars A 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
Ohio 


THE WESTERN 


A College and Seminary for Women 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


—_ forty-seventh year opens September 11 

tion exceptionally beautiful and 
heaithfar One hour from Cincinnati, on 
Monon and Vandalia Express routes, DT 
classical courses. Superior advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Physical Culture. 
Accommodations limited. For Catalogue and 
other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 


NEW YORK 
LAW SCHOOL 


LL.B in two years; LL, 
Prepares for bar of all States 
Send for catalogue. 


New York 
University 
Law School 


























Pennsylvania 


Ursinus College, 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 

Classical, Math.-Phys., Chem.-Biol., Histor.-Polit. 
and Modern Language Courses. University trained 
facul cai. Laboratories. Library. Gymnasium. 

us Academy. A high grade school for both 
Sexes. Music. Art. College trained teachers. 
Expenses moderate. Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY T. SPANGLER, D. D., President. 
Virginia 


RANDOLPH. “MACON ACADEMY SctpsSites, 


hehe 
Valley, Va., 80 miles west of Was 
pars for college or university. Brick hafidwee a dat ped: of 
00,000. Terms moderate te. Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1901. 


Postal card for —- 
CH "L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 
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Meal is the better for 
the addition of 
Bremner’s Butter 


Wafers 


Thinnest, Lightest, 
Flakiest biscuit 
created by the 
baker’s skill. 

Touched With an- 

appetizing flabor 

of salt. 


National Biscuit Company 
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Theological Seminaries 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens tt. 26th. zor catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. Sept STEVEN: - 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof. H.M.8UOTT 
520 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year be; one Sept. 
ough instruction for co uates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective Sretean, rge eeary. Buildings re- 
omy renovated ; heated by —— throughout 

or catalogues and information, address 
PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 


18, 1901. Full faculty. Thor- 
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CONDENSED MILK 
PENE“BABIES"ASSRERz 


Borden's Condensed Milk @o.- N.Y. 
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U S FE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


- Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and com- 
pletely worn out, can’t sleep and have 
no appetite, it imparts new life and 
vigor to both brain and body by sup- 
plying the needed tonic and nerve 
food, 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 








SHOPPING 
BY MAIL 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO, 


GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Will send you samples and 
prices of anything wanted in 
the line of Dry Goods, Fur- 
nishings, and Fancy Goods. 


Our Mail Order System in- 
sures prompt service and per- 
fect satisfaction. 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Genuine bears name ‘“*‘ Horsrorp’s” on label. 








WILLIAMS “Soar” 


These Faces Show W 


the difference between 
Williams’ Shaving Soap and 
other kinds. The lather of 
most soaps is thin and 
watery and as soon as it is 
applied to the face 
begins to evaporate. 
It appears full of 
little pin holes 
(see face No. 1); the 
skin becomes hard 
and dry, the face burns 
and itches; it’s torture to 
shave with such soap. 


The lather of Williams’ 
Soap is always thick, 
moist and creamy (see 
face No, 2); it softens the 
beard, makes the skin 
soft, pliable and velvety, 
and renders shaving easy 
and agreeable, Williams’ 
soap is the only kind that 


“'Won’t Dry on the Face.” 
The only firm in the world making a specialty of Shaving Soaps. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON. PARIS. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 
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Survey of the World 


The recent convention of 
Maryland Democrats, with 
its platform declaration for 
white supremacy and the disfranchise- 
ment of negroes, has now been followed 
by the convention of the Republicans of 
that State, who promise to repeal the new 
election law if they obtain control of the 
legislature. Concerning Mr. Gorman 
and his aims the platform says: 


“We appeal to all good citizens to unite in 
defeating the selfish political bosses in their 
conspiracy, begun with the extra session, to 
perpetuate themselves and their methods by 
one-sided elections ; and to thwart the first pur- 
pose of that conspiracy by defeating the elec- 
tion to the United States Senate of the Demo- 
cratic leader who dictated the disfranchising 
election law to a servile Assembly. Their vic- 
tory will again fasten upon our State the reign 
of corruption and violence overthrown in 1895, 
and enable them to intrench themselves for a 
generation behind a far worse disfranchising 
law than the un-American law we are pledged 
to repeal.” 


In the Field 
of Politics 


‘The Iowa Republicans have nominated 
A. B. Cummins for Governor on a plat- 
form favoring reciprocity as the natural 
complement of protection, and touching 
mee combinations and the tariff as fol- 
Ows: 


“We assert the sovereignty of the people 
over all corporations and aggregations of cap- 
ital, and the right residing in the people to en- 
force such regulations, restrictions or prohibi- 
tions upon corporate management as will pro- 
tect the individual and society from abuse of 
the power which great combinations of capital 
wield. We favor such amendment of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act as will more fully carry 
out its prohibition of discrimination in rate- 
making, and any modification of the tariff 
schedules that may be required to prevent their 
affording shelter to monopoly.” 


Returning from a visit to the President 


at Canton, Senator Cullom says he 
doesn’t think there will be any taritt leg- 
islation next winter in the form of a gen- 
eral revision, altho some of the treaties of 
reciprocity ought to be ratified. Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, admitting that the 
silver issue is dead, explains that the ex- 
traordinary output of gold has settled the 
money question for the time being, but he 
looks forward with a shudder to the “ ap- 
palling suffering” that will be experi- 
enced when “ the gold mines fail and the 
money question shall become paramount 
again.” In South Carolina Senator Mc- 
Laurin, replying at length to the resolu- 
tion recently aimed at him by the Demo- 
cratic Committee, remarks that Senator 
Tillman is a buffoon and a bully, “ who 
proclaimed on the floor of the Senate that 
he represented a constituency of ballot- 
box stuffers and murderers who wanted 
their share of the stealings.” Having re- 
turned from Wisconsin, where he made a 
public address in defense of lynching, 
Senator Tillman is responding with a 
rude eloquence of vituperation which his 
colleague can scarcely hope to equal. 
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The order for a gen- 
eral strike of the 
members of the 
Amalgamated Association in the mills of 
the Steel Corporation was issued by 
President Shaffer on the evening of the 
6th inst. It called upon them to stop 
work on the evening of Saturday, the 
1oth. But the men in one of the mills at 
New Castle were ordered out at once, be- 
cause that mill was preparing raw ma- 
terial for other mills operated by non- 
1885, 


The Steel Workers’ 
Strike Extended 





1886 


union men. Until the end of the week 
both sides were strengthening their de- 
fenses. The Corporation opened without 
opposition and with non-union men a 
mill at Wellsville, another at Hyde Park, 
and parts of the two mills in Pittsburg 
where the men had joined the union and 
unexpectedly gone on strike. In Mc- 
Keesport, where Mayor Black has so con- 
spicuously supported the strikers by 
withholding police protection from the 
mills and promising to arrest all non- 
union newcomers, the Corporation gave 
orders that the old Dewees Wood mill 
should be at once dismantled and aban- 
doned, the machinery to be set up at some 
point in the Kiskiminetas Valley where 
non-union mills are now in operation. 
The mill is forty years old, and has em- 
ployed 1,200 men in factories covering 
fourteen acres. McKeesport suffers 
much loss by the removal of it. A steel 


hoop mill in Warren will also be _re- 
moved. The Tin Plate Company gave 
notice that the capacity of its non-union 
mill at Monessen would be doubled, and 
that several other mills now idle by rea- 
son of the strike would be dismantled. 
The Corporation has evidently taken ad- 


vantage of the opportunity to concentrate 
its scattered mills, and has decided to in- 
crease the capacity of its works in places 
where local sentiment is not controlled 
by the union. Early in the week Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the Federation of La- 
bor, was in conference with Shaffer ; and 
on the 9th he published a long statement 
approving the action of the steel workers, 
and saying: “ We shall stand by the 
Amalgamated Association in the present 
conflict to the full extent of our power, 
both morally and financially.” On Sat- 
urday the Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers officially recognized the 
strike and pledged the support of the 
miners’ union. It is said that an offer to 
submit the whole matter to arbitration 
was laid before the Corporation on Fri- 
day, and rejected. The offer was re- 
peated on Saturday by Shaffer in a pub- 
lic address. At the same time he urged 
the strikers to withdraw their savings 
from the banks because the Corpor- 
ation was making use of the money 
to their disadvantage. He defends 
the apparent repudiation of contracts 
by the strikers and the union by 
saying that the contracts were trans- 
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ferred by the companies to the Corpora- 
tion without the workmen’s consent. The 
contracts were made, however, some time 
after the Corporation had taken posses- 
sion of the companies. During the week 
the price of the Corporation’s securities 
on the Stock Exchange was well sus- 
tained. The National Anti-Trust League 
has retained ex-Attorney-General Mon- 
nett, of Ohio—who prosecuted the Stand- 
ard Oil Company—to proceed in the 
courts against the Corporation for al- 
leged violation of the Federal Anti-Trust 
law and of the similar laws in Ohio and 
other States. Not until Monday morn- 
ing was it known how far the strike 
would be extended by the response to 
Shaffer’s general order. It was an- 
nounced then that the union had suffered 
a reverse in the refusal of the union men 
in the great mills of the Federal Steel 
Company at Chicago, Joliet and Milwau- 
kee to join them. There are about 12,- 
000 employees in these factories, but the 
skilled workmen are, of course, a minor- 
itv. After thorough discussion the union 
lodges in the three mills decided by al- 
most unanimous votes to continue at 
work, for the reason that they were all 
under contract and had no grievances. 
“We do not wish,” said the Chicago 
lodge, “to bring the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation into disrepute with our employers, 
all labor organizations, and the general 
public, by breaking a contract at this 
time.” But they would give the strikers 
a part of their wages. Work was re- 
sumed in all the Carnegie mills without 
loss of men. In Wheeling and elsewhere 
a few mills were crippled by the response 
to the general order, but it was estimated 
that the number of men on strike had 
been increased by not more than 10,000. 
Secretary Williams published a statement 
complaining because arbitration had been 
rejected, and saying that if the strike 
should fail to settle the question there 
would be a resort to legislation and the 
ballot. ‘‘ If all else fails,” he added, “I 
believe that it will result in an appeal to 
the bayonet.” z 


While the Constitutional 
Convention is slowly making 
a law for the coming elec- 
tions, further evidence that the political 
future of ‘Cuba will be shaped by the is- 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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land’s trade relations with the United 
States is seen in a statement which the 
Association of Tobacco Merchants in 
Havana has published. This association 
will ask our Government to reduce the 
duty on cigars to $2.50 a pound (from 
$4.50 a pound and 25 per cent. of the 
value), and the duty on leaf tobacco to 
about 25 cents a pound, the present rate 
for wrappers being $1.85, while fillers 
are dutiable at 35 cents. It says that if 
we grant no concessions on tobacco and 
sugar, Cuba will be helpless and must 
ask for annexation. The protected pro- 
ducers of tobacco and sugar in this coun- 
try, the association remarks, ought not 
to oppose the tariff concessions desired 
by Cuba, because annexation would 
sweep away all the duties and expose 
these producers to the full force of un- 
restricted competition with the sugar and 
tobacco of the island. The present du- 
ties on the ordinary grades of Cuban ci- 
gars imported into this country exceed 
100 per cent. The free admission of 
Porto Rican tobacco and sugar at our 
ports will now stimulate the Cuban de- 
mand for reductions. It is plain enough 
that while the sugar refiners here will try 
to obtain a reduction or the removal of 
the present duty on raw sugar the pro- 
ducers of beet sugar will strenuously op- 
pose such a change. The leader of the 
manufacturers of beet sugar says that 
the present tariff ought to be retained 
for ten years, and that the refiners’ pur- 
pose is to destroy the beet sugar indus- 
try. On the other hand, the refiners say 
that the large profits of this industry, 
which are due chiefly to the tariff, go to 
the manufacturer and not to the farmer. 
A sharp contest over the proposed treaty 
of reciprocity with Cuba is thus fore- 
shadowed. There has been published in 
Havana a long letter from T. Estrada 
Palma, who reminds the Cubans that it 
will be very difficult for their President 
to accomplish anything if the Cuban Con- 
gress has no majority to support him, but 
is broken up into factional groups. He 
told General Gomez, he adds, that he 
himself, being a man of independent 
character, was not brave enough to be a 
candidate with no prospect of a strong 
supporting majority, because the impor- 
tant thing was not to be elected, but to 
be successful in office. He strives to im- 
press upon the political leaders the neces- 
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sity of organizing a legislative majority 
to support the President. As there are 
in the Constitutional Convention sev- 
eral Civil Governors who are said to be 
using their influence to procure their 
election to the offices which they now 
hold, Gualberto Gomez moved last week 
that all office-holders who intended to be 
candidates should retire from their offices 
one month before the election; but the 
motion was lost. A company of 150 
white Cubans will be trained by Ameri- 
can officers to take charge of the artillery 
in Cabanas fortress after the withdrawal 
of our troops.——In Porto Rico the Com- 
missioner of Education expects that Mr. 
Carnegie will set up a library in San 
Juan. The Council of the city has voted 
to spend $6,000 a year for the main- 
tenance of such an institution, and the 
Commissioner hopes that Mr. Carnegie 
will give $150,000, in order that the 
library may be housed in a fine building 
on the Plaza Colon, near the statue of 
Columbus, and may also supply the wants 
of other cities by nt: 


General MacArthur’s 
annual report, covering 
the nine months ending 
with June, has been received in Wash- 
ington. We quote from it the following 
interesting passages: 

“In due time, and beyond any question, if 
beneficent republican institutions are permitted 
to operate with full force, the Filipino people 
will become warmly attached to the United 
States by a sense of self-interest and gratitude. 
In the meantime the molding force in the is- 
lands must be a well-organized army and navy. 
Anything in the immediate future calculated to 
impede the activity or reduce the efficiency of 
these instruments will not only be a menace 
to the present, but put in jeopardy the entire 
future of American possibilities in the archi- 
pelago. Properly speaking, and in 
broad scope, there is no Church question in 
the Philippines. Under conservative procedure, 
and if no extra-constitutional methods are in- 
voked, there is nothing presented of serious 
import or calculated to cause any considerable 
public concern. The power that holds 
these islands must of necessity exert an active 
and potential influence upon the affairs of 
Asia. . . The presence of America in 
thse islands is simply one of the results. in log- 
ical sequence, of great material prosperity; 
and in remote consequences is likely to tran- 
scend in importance anything recorded in the 
history of the world since the discovery of 
America. To doubt the wisdom of the United 
States remaining in the islands is to doubt the 
stability of republican institutions, and 
amounts to a declaration that a nation thus 
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governed is incapable of resisting strains that 
arise naturally from its own freedom and its 
own productive energy.” 

The capture of Aguinaldo he regards as 
a most momentous event, because it dis- 
pelled the growing tendency to idealize 
this leader’s personality and “to sur- 
round him with mythical legends of in- 
vincibility, which millions of natives be- 
lieved to be true, and which would have 
insured the ultimate success of the re- 
bellion.” The Chinese, he says, are not 
needed as laborers, and he recommends 
that the number of them in the islands be 
decreased gradually by immigration re- 
strictions. Colonel Crowder’s recom- 
mendations for a Philippine coinage sys- 
tem are approved. The proposed cur- 
rency would have for its basis a gold 
peso equal to one-half of our gold dollar. 
There is now in circulation in the is- 
lands about $60,000,000, of which $35,- 
000,000 is Mexican and Filipino silver— 
General Malvar, who asserts that he is 
the successor of Aguinaldo, is trying to 
distribute 50,000 copies of a proclama- 
tion in which he tells the natives that 
the insurrection will be carried forward 
to a successful issue; but at last accounts 


he was running away from General Sum- 
ner’s cavalry. In Mindoro, Arthur How- 
ard, the deserter, and his followers have 
fled to the mountains. The government 
of Manila was turned over to the new 
civil authorities on the 7th; and the new 
code of civil procedure will be in force on 


September Ist. In completing the or- 
ganization of the Insular Constabulary 
many who were formerly officers of Vol- 
unteer regiments have been made In- 
spectors or Captains. 


a 


Altho new light is leaking 
out bit by bit in regard to 
the situation in the north- 
ern part of South America, the censored 
press and the partisan sources of the news 
still make the general situation a mystery. 
resident Castro announces that he has 
defeated a second invasion from Colom- 
bia under the generalship of an ex-Co- 
lombian Minister of War. If this state- 
ment is a fact it is tantamount to a dec- 
laration of war. The members of the Co- 
lombian Legation at Caracas, moreover, 
have left town for a short period, tho they 
have not asked for their passports. In 
the meantime the manifesto of General 
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Uribe-Uribe, the Colombian insurgent 
leader, has been received in this country. 
In it he gives the reasons for his partici- 
pation in the revolution. He says that he 
is fighting for the reunion of “ Great Co- 
lombia,” as the federation of Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador was known pre- 
vious to the year 1830. ins, he says, 
was the ambition of the great South 
American liberator, General Simon Boli- 
var. The impression among South 
American residents in this country is that 
President Castro, of Venezuela, Presi- 
dent Alfaro, of Ecuador, and General 
Uribe-Uribe have an agreement tc the ef- 
fect that the forces of the three are to 
work together for the overthrow of the 
Conservative government in Colombia, 
which is the only obstacle to the re-estab- 
lishment of “ Great Colombia.” As Gen- 
eral Uribe is a Liberal like Presi- 
uents Castro and Alfaro, it may be that 
this whole turmoil has been stirred up for 
the purpose of liberalizing the northern 
section of South America and freeing it 
from the Conservative or Clerical dom- 
ination. Castro and Alfaro have already 
put the Catholic Church and the Clerical 
rarty to political rout, and it is for their 
interest to support the insurgents, who 
are trying to do likewise in Colombia. In 
case, however, there should be an actual 
war between Colombia and Venezuela, 
Colombia would probably win, as her 
population is five millions to Venezuela’s 
three millions. At present we have a 
treaty with Colombia by which we agree 
to preserve and defend her sovereignty 
in Panama in exchange for a railroad and 
a guarantee of free transit across the 
Isthmus. Now, as the Colombian insur- 
gents stopped this traffic last week our 
Government has ordered the “ Wiscon- 
sin” on the Pacific Coast, and the “ Ma- 
chias ” on the Atlantic Coast, to proceed 
to the Isthmian waters to see that the 
transit across the Isthmus is kept open, 
and generally to protect American inter- 
ests. The moral effect of the presence of 
these ships must, of course, be dishearten- 
ing to the insurgents. The situation, in 
fine, is critical, but, as in many other criti- 
cal situations, there may be no crisis. 
Bead 

Parliament expects to 
prorogue on Saturday of 
this week, and sessions have been held 
lasting till five and six o’clock in the 
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morning, which does not help the good 
temper of the members. The Govern- 
ment party is encouraged by three by- 
elections which resulted in their favor, 
while two or three unimportant divisions 
nave shown but a narrow margin in a 
house that is overwhelmingly Conserva- 
tive. The most dangerous thing for 
them, however, is the courage which the 
Liberals are showing, even if we cannot 
call it harmony. They now understand 
how they stand, and Lord Rosebery has 
declared himself independent o1 the 
party, and says he will travel alone. This 
leaves such leaders as Mr. Asquith and 
ir Edward Gray, who sympathize most 
nearly with him, free to assert them- 
selves, and relieves them from their pres- 
ent obligation to follow his lead. The 
general policy of the Liberal Party is best 
announced by Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, who is a Liberal leader in the 
tiouse of Commons. He opposes the re- 
lentless policy against the Boers in the 
field which is believed to be imposed 
upon General Kitchener by Colonial Sec- 
retary Chamberlain, opposes the use of 
Kaffirs in war, advocates amnesty to all 
belligerents, whether from the two re- 
publics or rebels in Cape Colony, and de- 
mands the speediest restoration of self- 
government for the conquered territories. 
The Liberals are likely to find plenty 
of grounds to criticise the Government’s 
home policy when the war is concluded, 
so that their chances seem much better 
than a few weeks ago. Especially the fu- 
tile education policy of the Government 
invites opposition, and local government 
will be a feature of the Liberal platform. 
During the session Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone has been the chief Liberal whip, 
and great credit is given to him for keep- 
ing the Liberals from utterly breaking up. 
He is engaged to be married to Miss Dor- 
othy Paget, daughter of Sir Richard 
Paget, for thirty years a stanch Tory 
member of Parliament.——The naval ma- 
neuvers cametoasudden end afteraweek. 
It was the effort of the defending fleet to 
prevent the attacking fleet from secur- 
ing control of the English Channel and 
cutting off the English food supplies, and 
ravaging English commerce. After 
seven days it was clear that the defense 
had failed, and the disaster would have 
been great if this had been anything more 
than merely playing at war. The fail- 
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ure of the defense is charged to the lack 
of enough fast cruisers; and the lesson 
adds to the burden of the taxpayer, as 
more and swifter ships will have to be 
built. The advantage is as great on the 


water as on land of great mobility. The 
lesson of the South African war has been 
that slow infantry can do little against 
trained mounted — 


Francisco Crispi, ex-Prime 
Minister of Italy, died last 
Sunday evening in his eighty- 
second year. He was a Sicilian by birth, 
and was well educated as a lawyer. He 
had an early passion for political reform, 
and took part in a futile insurrection 
against King “ Bomba,” and was com- 
pelled to flee the country and after being 
expelled from Paris found a refuge in 
London, where he gave lessons in Greek, 
Latin, Italian and French. There he en- 
gaged with Mazzini in the plots which 
finally freed Sicily. He accompanied 
Garibaldi to Sicily in the expedition of 
1859, and remained, after its success, to 
organize the Government. Then he was 
elected from Palermo to the first Italian 
Parliament, and from this time his rise 
was rapid, as he showed unusual political . 
genius. He entered one cabinet after 
another, became Prime Minister, was the 
leader in bringing Italy into the Dreibund 
and in renewing its obligations. He also 
claimed credit for the colonial policy in 
Abyssinia, but the terrible reverse of 
Adowa was a sad blow to his credit, 
which was further lowered by his con- 
nection with the Roman Bank scandal, so 
that in his old age he was driven out of 
political life. The most diverse views 
were held as to his character. He was 
charged with bigamy, and Queen Mar- 
gherita for some time refused to receive 
him at court. He was bitterly hated by 
the ecclesiastics, who could not forgive 
his policy toward the Pope, and who 
made the most of the charge that he had 
married again during the life of his for- 
mer wife, and accused him of being the 
tool of the Free Masons. On his death- 
bed efforts were made to persuade him 
to accept the dying offices of the Church, 
but he refused, saying it was a matter 
between him and Christ. Doubtless he 
will be remembered as the most influ- 
ential man, after Cavour, in securing the 
recognition of Italy as a great Power, but 
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at the expense of very heavy financial 
burdens. 


ed 


The usual period of 
court mourning has 
been decreed for the 
Empress Dowager, full mourning till 
August 26th, medium mourning four 
weeks longer, and minor mourning seven 
weeks, until November 5th. All musical 
and theatrical performances are forbid- 
den till after the funeral, August 13th. 
These orders are more formal and strict 
than those which the Emperor Frederick 
promulgated on the death of William I, 
when he declined to issue any regula- 
tions, leaving the people to express their 
grief and sympathy in their own way. 
Fuller details are given of the last hours 
of the Empress. It is stated that Em- 
peror William and the Empress were at 
the bedside from 5.30 a. m. until the end. 
Frequently the Emperor held his moth- 
er’s hand warmly clasped. She was 
fully conscious until noon and suffering 
great agony. Then she gradually be- 
came unconscious. Soon after 6 p. m. 
the physicians gave a sign that dissolu- 
tion was approaching. The Emperor 
grasped her hand and held it until the 
last, the other members of the family 
kneeling silently around the bed. The 
German press is, of course, courteous in 
reference to the dead, and generally con- 
fines its comments to her personal char- 
acter and ability, and her abundant chari- 
ties. Occasion has been taken, however, 
to deny the reports which have generally 
circulated as to her opposition to Prince 
Bismarck. The editor of the Hambur- 
ger Nachrichten, Prince Bismarck’s old 
organ, says Prince Bismarck repeatedly as- 
serted in private conversation that it was 
quite untrue that the Empress Frederick 
caused him great obstacles during Em- 
peror Frederick’s reign, adding that, on 
the contrary, there was no time in his 
entire career in which he was freer from 
friction than during the “ ninety-nine 
days.” The Berliner Neueste Nach- 
richten, an influential Conservative or- 
gan, which also cherishes Bismarckian 
traditions, has repeatedly denied that 
Empress Frederick took part in the in- 
trigues which caused Prince Bismarck’s 
downfall, saying, “She was much too 
shrewd a woman to do so.” One result 
of the death of the Empress Dowager 
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has been that there are no pyrotechnics 
about the return of General Count von 
Waldersee from China. His work in 
China is highly praised, but yet it is evi- 
dent that there was no chance for any 
great laurels for German arms, especially 
as Von Waldersee’s command of the 
allied forces was not as complete as was 
expected. Neither the French nor the 
Americans put themselves under his di- 
rection unreservedly, while the Russians 
were off by themselves. Only the Brit- 
ish and a little handful of Austrians and 
Italians, were really under his command, 
the rest being so only pro forma. 


& 


While the English are 
taking the lead in the 
exploration of Ancient 
Crete, the Germans are now showing the 
chief energy in opening the archeological 
treasures of the further East of Asia 
Minor and Babylonia, where French and 
English led the way. Perhaps the Ger- 
man concession for the Baghdad Rail- 
way. has led to the dispatch of several 
important expeditions, of which one un- 
der Dr. R. Koldewey is now engaged in 
opening the mounds of Babylon itself. 
The Armenian region was explored with 
considerable success by the Frenchman, 
E. I. Schulz, in 1827, who found cunei- 
form inscriptions in the old Armenian 
capital at Van, but he was murdered by 
the Kurds. His manuscripts were re- 
covered and published in 1840, giving us 
a long series of inscriptions. It was 
found that a number of these were in a 
peculiar language, which gradually 
yielded to scholars, until the first satis- 
factory translations were made by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce in 1881, following up the 
clues given by Hincks, Rawlinson, Le- 
normant, Mordtmann and Guyard. The 
study was then taken up in Germany by 
Dr. C. F. Lehmann and Dr. W. Belck, 
who published in 1895-6 a series of pa- 
pers explaining the history of this Van- 
nic people. They had an important 
kingdom in Armenia, and their inscrip- 
tions are by such kings as Ishpuinish, 
Minuas and Argistis, nearly 800 B. C. 
They are properly the Khaldians (not 
Chaldeans, who were a different people), 
and their chief god was Khaldi. Their 
language is not Indo-Germanic, like the 
modern Armenian, but is in the same 
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class as the modern Georgian, as Lenor- 
mant first showed. In 1898 Drs. Belck 
and Lehmann began an expedition in 
Armenia, the results of which are now 
being published. The capital city of the 
Khaldians was Van, called Dhuspas, and 
a royal residence was at Toprak-kaleh. 
The extent of the kingdom is unknown, 
but inscriptions are found even in Rus- 
sian Armenia, and at Lake Urumia, in 
Persia. . The inscriptions record wars 
against the Hittites, Assyrians and 
the Barsuas, who seem not to be 
the Persians, but possibly some 
Aryan vanguard. The earliest in- 
scriptions are in the Assyrian language, 
but the Vannic scribes soon applied the 
cuneiform syllabary to their own lan- 
guage, and in the time of Minuas all in- 
scriptions are in Khaldian. Drs. Belck 
and Lehmann have brought home bronze 


bulls, shields, etc., with the names of. 


Argistis and Rusas, who were contempo- 
rary with Sargon of Assyria (721-705 
B. C.). It is found that the Persians 
in the decoration of their palaces at Per- 
sepolis followed the Khaldian models, 
which, in turn, had been taken from the 
Assyrian. Thus considerable addition 
is made to our knowledge of Armenian 
history and of the succession of art. 


& 


The air ship of M. Santos- 
Dumont is a wreck. In 
his eagerness to get the prize for the first 
successful flight about the Eiffel Tower 
and back to an assigned position, M. 
Santos-Dumont attempted the task last 
Thursday morning in too high a wind. 
by the conditions under which the prize 
of $20,000 was offered by M. Deutsch, 
the time limit of the round trip was thir- 
ty minutes. He took only nine minutes 
to reach the Tower, went around it, and 
started back. Then the gas began to es- 
cape from the balloon. This required the 
aeronaut to pump air into the small air 
balloon inside of the gas balloon, but the 
motor failed to work, and the rear of the 
balloon flapped down, and threatened to 
catch the screw. Thereupon M. Santos- 
Dumont stopped the engine and let the 
balloon drift. It fell suspended. between 
two blocks of the Exposition Trocadero 
Hotel, from which a rope was let down 
to him by which he escaped. The motor 
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was not damaged, only the balloon, 
which will be replaced by a better one, 
and M. Santos-Dumont declares that he 
will renew his attempt in the first half of 
September. He attributes his safety to 
his wearing a religious medal presented 
to him by the Countess D’Eu, daughter 
of the Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil. 
The balloon is a pointed silk-covered cyl- 
inder 111 feet long, with a capacity of 
19,300 cubic feet. Inside of it is the air 
balloonet, the purpose of which is to keep 
the balloon inflated with air if the gas 
should escape. The car is hung by piano 
wire some thirty or forty feet below the 
balloon, and is a light framework, sup- 
porting the aeronaut at one end, and at 
the other a four-cylinder sixteen horse- 
power motor. Great care has to be taken 
to have the whole properly balanced. In 
his light basket the aeronaut is able to 
control all the machinery for maneuver- 
ing the balloon, and also the ballast and 
guide-ropes. ne 


The _ report comes, 
which may be _ re- 
ceived with some re- 
serve, of the death by suicide of General 
Gribski, the Russian officer in command 
of Blagovestchensk at the time of the 
terrible massacre of the Chinese there. 
The first word the public had of it was 
from Professor Wright, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, who happened to be there just af- 
ter the massacre, and saw the river filled 
with corpses; and his report was soon 
confirmed in all its horrible details. It 
was in August, 1900, that some Chinese 
rebels across the river Amur fired on the 
city. The Russians were terribly ex- 
cited, not knowing what fearful uprising 
there might be. General Gribski tele- 
graphed to St. Petersburg for instruc- 
tions and received the reply: “ Fling Chi- 
nese across Amur.” The chief of police 
interpreted the message literally. He 
gathered the five thousand Chinese of 
Blagovestchensk on the bank, where there 
was scarce a boat or raft, and literally 
flung them, men, women and children, 
into the water, where all were drowned, 
and their bodies filled the river. General 
Gribski was called to St. Petersburg to 
explain the affair, and it is said that his 
explanation was not regarded satisfac- 
tory, and he was returning in disgrace 
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when he decided to take his life just be- 
fore reaching Blagovestchensk. 


& 


The principal news of the 
week from South Africa is 
of the proclamation issued by Lord Kit- 
chener August 7th, under instructions 
from the Imperial Government, and with 
the concurrence of the Governments of 
Cape Colony and Natal. It declares that 
His Majesty’s forces have complete pos- 
session of the seats of government and 
all the machinery of administration in the 
Orange Free State and the South Af- 
rican Republic, as well as of all the prin- 
cipal towns; that the burghers of these 
late republics still in arms are very few 
and unable to carry on regular warfare, 
but yet gather in small plundering bands 
and keep the country in a state of dis- 
turbance; and it therefore declares that 
all leaders of armed bands who do not 
surrender before September 15th shall 
be permanently banished from South Af- 
rica, and that the cost of the maintenance 
of the families of any burghers in the 
field after that date shall be a charge upon 
their property. This apparently means 
partial or total confiscation. The proc- 
lamation meets general approval in Eng- 
land, inasmuch as the continuance of the 
war after independence has been lost 
seems an act of reckless folly. The re- 
port receives general credence that Gen- 
eral Kitchener will shortly be relieved of 
the command and sent to take charge of 
the army in India. There has been a bit 
of trouble on the border near Cashmere, 
where a militia post was captured, but 
there does not appear to be any present 
danger of a rising of the tribes, altho 
some anxiety is felt as to the loyalty of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan. There is 
much more danger of disturbance before 
many years in Persia, where the Russians 
have quite displaced the British in infiu- 
ence at the court. 


South Africa 


Having finished practically 
the work of irrigation for 
Egypt, begun in 1885, Lord Cromer is 
now wisely looking forward to the exten- 
sion of this work, which will be necessary 
for the Sudan. The great dams at As- 
suan and Assiut will enable wide tracts 
of land that now bear but one crop in 
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the year to bear two, and will be in use 
by the middle of 1902. But even so 
Egypt will need more water, and still 
more will be needed for the Sudan. Sir 
William Garstin is at the head of the ir- 
rigation work, and has been devoting 
much study to the problems involved. 
If Egypt alone were concerned another 
dam might be constructed near the Sec- 
ond or Third Cataract. But much more 
is needed. There are three courses that 
are open: One, and that which naturally 
first occurs, is the damming up of the 
exit of the great Victoria Nyanza, which 
covers a space nearly as large as all Scot- 
land. But it is surrounded by swamps 
and has a large population, and the south- 
ern half of the lake is within the territory 
of German East Africa, and Germans 
may object. Another possible plan 
would be the creation of a dam at the 
outlet of the Albert Nyanza. This would 
injure nobody and give plenty of water. 
But it is in an earthquake region, and 
earthquakes are not good for masonry 
which has to resist a heavy pressure of 
water. Further, the country between 
Lake Albert and Khartum is full of im- 
mense swamps and lagoons. Both of 
these lakes are on the White Nile, where 
it will be a slow work to develop a popu- 
lation. Sir William Garstin much pre- 
fers the plan of utilizing the little known 
Lake Tsana, the head waters of the Blue 
Nile. It appears to be admirably adapted 
for the purpose, and the plains through 
which it passes are wonderfully fertile 
and greatly need irrigation, and there is 
a vigorous population. But here there 
is another very serious difficulty—name- 
ly, that Lake Tsana is not in British ter- 
ritory, but within the limits of Abyssinia, 
and it would be impossible to utilize it 
without the hearty consent of King 
Menelek. But there is no hurry about 
it; indeed a number of years can be 
passed while surveys are being made and 
the conditions of peace are being restored 
in the Sudan. Further, the first need is 
not more water, but a railroad from 
Khartum to the Red Sea, and this has 
not yet been begun, and its building is 
urgently advised by Lord Cromer. Lake 
Nyanza is now connected by railroad 
with the Indian Ocean, or at least will be 
in two months. This work has taken 
several years, and opens up a magnificent 
region to commerce. 
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CORPORATION charter author- 
izing $350,000,000 of bonds, $500,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and 

$500,000,000 of common stock, all for the 
purpose of creating a monopoly in the 
iron and steel manufactures of the United 
States, should be repealed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State which created it, and the 
Republican voters of the State should 
elect a Republican Legislature pledged 
to such repeal. 

That such a gigantic monopoly should 
be created or allowed by any State is a 
grievous wrong done to 76,000,000 of 
people. All gain through the economy 


of production on a large scale is more 
than overcome by the evil of giving pow- 
er to the monopolists to fix any price of 
the product to the consumer which they 
choose to exact, and any rate of wages to 
their workmen which they choose to force 


upon their helpless victims. The in- 
creased profits will only go to swell the 
enormous fortunes of the multi-million- 
aires, whose enormous wealth already en- 
ables them to organize a $1,350,000,000 
monopoly. 

Only one such overgrown monopoly 
has been hitherto tried in this country— 
namely, the Joint Traffic Association, con- 
sisting of the nine lines of railroads be- 
tween New York and Chicago, owned by 
30 corporations, with a capital of $2,500,- 
000,000, and a gross income of $300,- 
000,000. Practically this association 
dominated all the railroads of the coun- 
try, with a capital of $11,000,000,000, an 
income of $1,200,000,000 and a force of 
employees numbering 900,000. 

This railroad Joint Traffic Association 
was nominally dissolved after a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
(made by five judges against four) that 
it was illegal under the United States 
Anti-Monopoly act of 1890. But the 
railroads endeavored to force the passage 
of a law of Congress authorizing all the 
railroads of the country to pool their 
earnings substantially as was done by the 


railroads in the Joint Traffic Association. 
in 1895 such a bill passed the House, but 
failed to come to a vote on the merits in 
the Senate and did not become a law. 
Two principal amendments were offered 
in the Senate, one providing that, under 
pooling with competition abolished, there 
should be no raising of fares and freights 
except with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the sec- 
ond a provision for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of the rates of wages of the rail- 
road employees under the Arbitration 
law of Congress of October Ist, 1888. 

But both these amendments were voted 
down in the Senate Committee through 
railroad influence; and, altho the bill has 
never become a law, yet an illegal com- 
bination of the railroads to maintain rates 
continues to exist; the leading railroad 
companies formerly in competition are 
coming under the same ownership; all 
railroad competition is abolished, and the 
charges to passengers and shippers and 
the wages of the railroad employees are 
fixed by the arbitrary and uncontrolled 
power of a few enormously wealthy own- 
ers and managers. 

Such is the railroad combination of not 
less than $3,000,000,000, and practically 
of $11,000,000,000. Now it is supple- 
mented and fortified by an alliance with 
a steel corporation of $1,350,000,000. 
The people have stood so far almost par- 
alyzed in the face of such enormous 
masses of money concentrated in two 
absolutely monopolized industries, with 
others quite as objectionable but of less 
magnitude co-operating to suppress com- 
petition, maintain the prices of products 
and keep down the wages of labor. 

But the voters are beginning to wake 
up; not yet the consumers of iron and 
steel, but the workmen in the iron and 
steel factories. Necessarily such a huge 
combination as the Steel Corporation, em- 
ploying thousands of laborers, will cause 
the formation of a huge labor organiza- 
tion. The power of the producers of any 
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of the great staple commodities constitut- 
ing the necessaries of human life at the 
present day to fix the prices for the con- 
sumers and the wages for their work- 
men without competition will not be tol- 
erated. Bargains of all kinds should be 
mutual. There is no mutuality where 
the consumer can buy of only one pro- 
ducer, and where the workman has only 
one employer through whom he can earn 
the daily bread for himself and his fam- 
ily. 

So we are to have gigantic struggles 
between vast aggregations of capital and 
vast bodies of organized laborers. The 
last are inevitable if the first exist; and 
are legitimate and justifiable. If all the 
manufacturers of iron and steel can com- 
bine, then all the laborers skilled only in 
that kind of work have the right to unite 
in one labor organization and agree that 
no one will work unless the wages for all 
are fixed by the organization and assented 
to by the manufacturers. Neither em- 
ployers nor laborers have a right to resort 
to illegal or unfair means; to violence of 
any sort. But we all know the tendency. 

In 1895 Mr. Carnegie’s employees 
struck, he ran away to Europe, riots took 
place, Mr. Frick was shot and others 
killed, the whole National Guard of 
Pennsylvania was called to arms; and in 
consequence of this controversy Mr. 
Cleveland was elected President instead 
of Mr. Harrison. 

Further disturbances of this kind are 
sure to follow persistency in the attempts 
to annihilate the rule of competition in 
business which has governed production 
and commerce since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, and thus to revolutionize human af- 
fairs without any provision for keeping 
down the prices of commodities to the 
consumers and keeping up the rates of 
wages for the laborers. The ancient and 
natural law of the business world which 
has protected consumers and laborers is 
to be abolished in favor of the capitalists ; 
and no method is to be provided by which 
the latter are to be kept back from rais- 
ing prices and lowering wages at their 
pleasure. 

Wild words are not wise; but it may 
be usefully said that there should be a 
fearful looking forward to judgment on 
the part of the men who are doing these 
things. 

What is the remedy for the threaten- 
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ing evils? It is easy and sure: the ex- 
ercise of legislative control over corpora- 
tion organizations. No abolition of com- 
petition in any business can take place 
through agreements of individuals or 
partnerships of individuals alone. Cor- 
porate powers are indispensable. Bonds 
and stock must be issued and thrust upon 
the market. But the legislatures can de- 
cide what shall be the quantities of bonds 
and stocks, and can limit the business 
which each corporation may do. Con- 
gress can absolutely control the inter- 
state commerce railroads. The State leg- 
islatures can also govern them and all 
other corporation monopolies, and force 
them back to the ancient ways. The peo- 
ple have the remedy in their own hands; 
and if the suffrage is not overcome by 
corruption, fraud or violence, success 
will attend the coming counter movement 
against the twentieth century attempt to 
revolutionize the laws of production and 
commerce by organizing huge combina- 
tions of wealth in the form of corpora- 
tions, by abolishing competition, by op- 
pressing consumers and laborers, by 
making the rich enormously richer, while 
the poor stand still in their poverty, and, 
above all, by arousing the many poor vot- 
ers in our republic into a dangerous cru- 
sade against the comparatively few rich 
voters, which will endanger the stability 
of the republic itself. 

This is the new work for the Repub- 
lican Party, worthy of its reputation. It 
has.abolished slavery, given to every set- 
tler a farm on our public lands; estab- 
lished manhood suffrage throughout the 
nation, saved the Union in civil war ; lib- 
erated two races in Cuba and the Orient; 
and it will continue to be the party of the 
people and not degenerate into a mere en- 
slaved organization owned by the money 
power of America and Europe. 

The Democratic Party will do nothing 
helpful. Its first purpose at the South is 
to suppress the votes of two millions of 
citizens entitled to suffrage under the 
Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Its first purpose at the North is to 
keep in power in New York City a cor- 
rupt political organization with $90,- 
000,000 of annual income. Incidentally it 
seeks to ruin our manufacturing indus- 
tries by destroying the American tariff 
system. Some of its leaders make loud 
professions of desire to protect the masses 
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from the oppressions of capital. But they 
say this must be done by extreme meas- 
ures tending to repudiation, socialism 
and anarchy. Wherever locally the Re- 
publican Party is corrupt it finds no dif- 
ficulty in holding its power by buying up 
local Democratic leaders. The Demo- 
cratic Party has no fixed principles gen- 
erally concurred in by its members; has 
lost the confidence of the country ; has no 
real strength except at the South through 
the suppression there of legal votes; and 
has to-day no prospect of obtaining pow- 
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er to any considerable extent at the 
North or in the National Government— 
unless the Republican Party seeks its own 
destruction by failing to do its new duty 
in a wise, careful, conservative but ef- 
fective way—the duty of maintaining 
competition in commerce and manufac- 
tures against the unfair demands of ag- 
gregated capital, and in protecting from 
extortion the consumers of the necessa- 
ries of life and from oppression the toil- 
ing millions of American laborers. 
Concorp, N. H. 


Recognition of the Trade Unions 
By John Mitchell 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED MinE WorKERS OF AMERICA 


S a consequence .of the recent and 
present industrial disturbances, 
the question of the recognition of 

the trade unions by the employers of la- 
bor is being much discussed; and, judg- 
ing by the varied sentiments expressed, 
it is evident that there is a great diver- 
sity of opinion upon this important sub- 
ject. It is also apparent that a vast num- 
ber of otherwise well informed persons 
do not understand the purpose which 
prompts the officers and members of the 
trade unions to insist so strenuously upon 
their organizations receiving official rec- 
ognition. And if one were to accept with- 
out investigation the statements of many 
of those opposed to the recognition of the 
union he would be led to believe that 
there were no vital principles involved in 
the issue, and that the unions were not 
actuated by high ideals or lofty motives 
in making this demand ; in fact, it is fre- 
quently asserted through the columns of 
the public press and by men prominent 
in various walks of life that the demand 
for the recognition of the union is the re- 
sult of a desire on the part of what they 
term demagogic and irresponsible labor 
leaders to impress their own personalities 
upon the public mind and attract atten- 
tion to themselves regardless of the in- 
terests of the great mass of the people 
who are compelled to work from day to 
day for their livelihood. 

There is another class, principally 
large employers of labor, who assume 


that a contract made with a labor organ- 
ization is impractical and valueless be- 
cause they say that labor organizations 
are not incorporated; that they have no 
legal existence, and consequently a con- 
tract fixing the wages and regulating the 
conditions of employment of their em- 
ployees, made with a labor organization, 
would not be observed; or, in other 
words, the workers would be under no 
obligation whatever to carry out either 
the letter or the spirit of the contract, be- 
cause the labor organization with which 
the contract was made could neither sue 
nor be sued. 

There are also employers who justify 
their refusal to recognize the union upon 
the specious ground that they are op- 
posed to the interference of persons who 
are not directly in their employment— 
that is to say, they object to the interven- 
tion of the officials of the labor organiza- 
tions, who, as a rule, are not employed in 
the mills, the mines or the factories ; but, 
on the contrary, devote their entire time 
and attention to their duties as officials of 
the organizations they represent. My ob- 
servation has been that where an employ- 
er has refused to recognize the union for 
any of the reasons enumerated, he is in- 
variably opposed to the union itself. It 
must be apparent to every fair minded 
man that a labor organization, like any 
and every other institution, must have 
trained men, specialists indeed, to direct 
its affairs ; and in these days of industrial 
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concentration the organizations require 
and employ as officers the most skilled 
and the best informed persons they can 
find in their respective trades; and par- 
ticularly is it essential that the unions be 
represented by men of wide experience 
and honest motives; men who are fear- 
less in the prosecution of their duties; 
men who will insist upon labor receiving 
that portion of the profits of industry 
which properly belongs to it ; but who, at 
the same time, will recognize the right of 
the employers to receive that portion of 
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the profits to which their investments en- 
title them. 

That none of the reasons assigned by 
those who oppose recognition of the 
union are valid can, I think, be demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of reason- 
able doubt. While it is true that a large 
majority of the trade unions are not in- 
corporated; that they have no legal ex- 
istence ; that they can neither sue nor be 
sued; I do contend that the contracts 
made between them and the employers of 
labor have been and would be observed 
as sacredly and their provisions carried 
out as religiously as thoyit were a penal 
offense to violate them; and I am sure 
that experience has demonstrated that in 
those trades and industries where the erm. 
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ployees are best organized and where the 
trade union is recognized and con- 
tracted with, strikes and labor disturb- 
ances have been least numerous. To il- 
lustrate this point I would call attention 
to the situation in the bituminous and 
anthracite coal fields of the United States, 
for the purpose of contrasting conditions 
in fields where the union is recognized 
and where it is ignored. There are four 
hundred thousand men and boys em- 
ployed in the coal mining industry of this 
country; of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand working in the bituminous 
fields nearly all are members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, a na- 
tional trade organization. The union is 
recognized by the mine owners, and once 
each year representatives of the miners’ 
union and representatives of the mine 
owners meet in joint interstate conven- 
tion, and enter into an agreement stipu- 
lating the wages and fixing the conditions 
of employment which shall obtain during 
the life of the contract, or for a period of 
one year. The contract is signed by the 
otficers of the Miners’ National Union; 
and while its provisions cannot be en- 
forced by any court, while there is noth- 
ing but the honor and good faith of the 
parties to it to make it operative and bind- 
ing, yet in the three and one-half years in 
which these contracts have been in exist- 
ence there is not a single instance in 
which a violation of contract can be cited, 
either on the part of the mine owners or 
of the mine workers. On the other hand, 
take the anthracite coal fields, in which 
one hundred and fifty thousand men and 
boys are employed, who are also members 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. In this important branch of the coal 
industry specific contracts are not entered 
into between the mine workers and the 
mine owners; and the organization of 
which all these men and boys are mem- 
bers is not recognized by the employers. 
The conditions there are the exact re- 
verse of those prevailing in the bitumi- 
nous coal fields; strikes are of frequent 
occurrence, and neither the miners, the 
mine owners nor the public have any 
guarantee that the coal supply of all the 
Eastern States may not be cut off at al- 
most any moment; and in this district the 
miners constantly complain that they are 
being treated unjustly by the mine own- 
ers; that wages are reduced without 
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warning and without giving the workers 
an opportunity to discuss the equity of 
the action or the necessity for it; and the 
mine owners as often complain that their 
mines are closed by strikes inaugurated 
by the mine workers without cause or 
justification. Whereas if the mine own- 
ers and the representatives of the Miners’ 
National Union should meet in confer- 
ence and fix specifically the amount of 
wages to be paid and the conditions of 
employment which should obtain—as is 
done in the bituminous coal fields—there 
would be a positive assurance that work 
would continue uninterruptedly during 
the life of the contract. And what is true 
of the mining industry applies with equal 
force to every other industry of the 
United States. 

It goes without saying that every 
strike and every lockout affects seriously 
others than those directly engaged in the 
strike or lockout. Great public interests 
are involved, and it is certainly a matter 
of no small concern to the public that 
some method be adopted through which 
strikes and lockouts may be entirely 
avoided, or at least reduced to the mini- 
mum. Experience has demonstrated 
that the most practical plan which the in- 
genuity of man has been able, up to this 
time, to devise is for employers to rec- 
ognize the union ; meet its representatives 
in conference; enter into trade agree- 
ments which define in detail the condi- 
tions of employment which shall obtain 
during the life of such agreements. The 
constitution and laws of nearly every la- 
bor organization make it an offense pun- 
ishable by expulsion for any member to 
violate a trade agreement or even by sub- 
terfuge to evade any of its provisions. 
The officers of the trade organizations of 
the present day recognize the great re- 
sponsibility resting upon them, and they 
are few indeed who dare, even if they 
were so inclined, ruthlessly to disregard 
the sacred obligations of a contract. I 
know of many instances where contracts 
which were in conflict with the constitu- 
tion and laws of trade unions have been 
entered into with employers, and yet the 
officers and members of the trade organi- 
zations have insisted that the, contracts 
superseded the constitution and laws and 
took precedence of them; in fact, I recall 
several specific cases where the members 
of a local union connected with a national 
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organization went on strike for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a higher rate of wages 
than was provided for in the contract 
made between the national organization 
and an employers’ association, in which 
the officers of the national union prompt- 
ly filled the places of the strikers with 
other men in order that the union could 
not be charged with or convicted of 
breach of faith. 

As the unions have grown in numerical 
‘strength, as their power and responsibil- 
ity have increased, they have become cor- 
respondingly conservative in their admin- 
istration. The labor unions are here; 
they are here to stay; they are a power 
which must be reckoned with; they were 
not formed from sentimental ideas; they 
do not advocate Utopian theories or im- 
practical policies; they have not grown 
to their present vast magnitude without 
good cause. The time has passed when 
wages and conditions of employment can 
be fixed satisfactorily at the door of the 
factory or at the mouth of the mine; the 
workers insist—and justly, too—that 
their wages shall be agreed to in confer- 
ence halls where reason and logic, con- 
servatism and equity shall be the control- 
ling influences; they insist upon being 
represented in these conferences by men 
qualified by education and experience to 
defend their interests in as able a manner 
as the interests of capital are defended 
and protected by its representatives), 

The assumption of some employers of 
labor that because they own a mine, a 
mill, a railroad or a factory they have the 
absolute right to do with their property 
as they choose, regardless of the effect of 
their action upon the welfare of the men 
and women they employ, or upon the pub- 
lic interests, is so superficial as scarcely 
to deserve notice. Any quasi public in- 
stitution, be it mine, mill, railroad or fac- 
tory, which is chartered by the State and 
consequently responsible to the people, is 
certainly not invested with absolute au- 
thority to injure the welfare of society by 
throwing its employees into idleness sim- 
ply because they demand the right to bar- 
gain collectively as to the wages and con- 
ditions which shall govern their employ- 
ment; and it is a certainty that there will 
be no industrial peace until this right is 
conceded by the employers of labor. I 
have never known an instance where the 
representatives of capital and labor have 
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failed to agree when the two sat down to- 
gether, put their feet under the table and 
told one another the absolute truth. I 
am confident that every great strike 
which has taken place in our country 
could have been avoided if each side had 
been reasonable and honest with the 
other. It is not only positively absurd 
but also unwise for employers of labor to 
stand upon their own preconceived ideas 
of their individual rights and declare to 
the world that they would rather close 
their mills, their factories or their mines 
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than recognize the trade unions or dis- 
cuss the wages they shall pay the labor 
they employ. There would be as much 
logic and as much reason in the position 
were the employees to refuse to treat with 
the managers, the superintendents or the 
counsel employed by the stockholders of 
any corporation. If the employers are 
honest in their public declarations that 
they desire to treat labor fairly they 
should have no fear of recognizing the 
trade union. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Mask 


By Andrew Lang. 


T would ill become a mere foreigner, 
| and an ignorant foreigner, to: hint 
at a defect in the development of the 
United States. But perhaps I may put 
an idea in the form of a question. Are 
the records of your national past not a 
little deficient in mystery? I may be 
imperfectly informed, but I think that 
your historical writers generally know 
who everybody was, what became of 
everybody, and, roughly speaking, what 
everybody did. To the scientific his- 
torian (a dull dog) this condition of 
knowledge is satisfactory. But the gen- 
eral public has long regarded history as 
Stephenson regarded rivers. “The 
purpose of rivers,’ he said, “is to feed 
navigable canals.” And the purpose of 
history is to supply materials for his- 
torical novels, which are later put on the 
stage. 

Now, American history (as far as I 
know it) has not mystery enough for a 
really exciting romance. Nobody of 
the highest importance ever vanished 
away, disappeared ; nobody except a cer- 
tain regicide, and he was of English im- 
portation. The amiable and beautiful 
wife of none of your Presidents was ever 
accused of plotting, with an admiral of 
your fleet, to blow up the President in 
the White House, the question of her 
guilt remaining deliciously obscure. Not 
one of your Presidents, after fighting his 
way to within a lance’s length of a hostile 
general, ever vanished away, leaving pub- 
lic opinion uncertain as to whether he had 


gone, literally, to Jericho, or been put 
down a well. No occupant of the White 
House ever had two nephews who dis- 
appeared from the State prison, nor did 
any sane citizen ever turn up who claimed 
to be one of these missing children. —_ Fi- 
nally, your republic never kept a captive 
in a black velvet mask, concerning whom 
it was disputed whether he was a Eu- 
ropean diplomatist, a valet, a royal duke, 
a distinguished actor, a member of the 
Bonaparte family, a high class Irish pa- 
triot, or—the rightful President, whose 
place was being occupied by an impostor. 

The chronicles of Europe, especially 
of France, Scotland and England, are 
rich in this kind of Rembrandtlike effects. 
We have plenty of chiaroscuro, espe- 
cially of oscuro, and you have little, if 
any, of this element. Hawthorne felt 
the want; he had to invent his own mys- 
teries. All your many historical novel- 
ists feel the want. Miss Runkle has to 
come to France for her effects, which are 
not subject to duty at the Custom House. 

These reflections naturally occur to 
the mind after reading Mr. Tighe Hop- 
kins’s new book, “ The Man in the Iron 
Mask.” That name was only a fable; 
the mask was of velvet, not iron. It 
is really “as interesting as a novel,” nay, 
more so. Mr. Hopkins thinks that he, 
or, rather, the French authors on whom 
he relies, have solved the problem. The 
Man in the Iron Mask was Count Hercule 
Antoine ,Mattioli, born 1640, a professor 
at Bologna, secretary of the Duke of 
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Mantua, who, after betraying Louis XIV 
and the Duke, was certainly shut up in a 
French prison, in 1679. We never hear 
his name in State papers after 1693, and 
the Man in the Iron Mask died, at the 
Bastille, in 1703. Now this is no new 
discovery. In 1801 a citizen named 
Roux Fazillac published a tiny book to 
prove this very case. That was exactly 
a century ago. Roux was a regicide 
and was banished at the restoration of 
Louis XVIII, after Waterloo. Says 
Roux in his tract: “I have settled the 
question ; no book on this topic will ever 
again be written.” Mistaken Roux! 
About seventy books, not to speak of 
plays, novels, pamphlets, articles, and 
memoirs in biographical dictionaries, 
have since been published on the problem 
which he had solved a hundred years 
ago. ‘The latest book of all, that of Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins, comes back to Roux, and 
decides that Mattioli is the Man in the 
Iron Mask. But Roux, in 1801, was in 
advance of Mr. Hopkins, in 1901. Roux 
says, practically, that the Man in the Iron 
Mask is not one man, but several single 
gentlemen rolled into one. Mr. Hopkins 
does not seem to see this fact, for a fact 
it is. While his claimant, Mattioli, was 
still free and guiltless, and, again, after 
he was in prison, the stories concerning 
the Man in the Iron Mask were being 
told about somebody else—about another 
prisoner. As early as 1669 (and Mat- 
tioli was kidnapped in 1679), that other 
mysterious prisoner was looked on as 
no less than a marshal of France. In 
1687, when Mattioli was languishing in 
a dungeon in Piedmont, and was known 
to be there (the fact was published in a 
hook of 1682), this other somebody was a 
captive in the castle of the Ste. Marguer- 
ite Islands, in the pretty bay of Cannes. 
People now said that he was a-son of 
Oliver Cromwell, or was the Royal Duc 
de Beaufort, who mysteriously vanished 
for ever five weeks before this somebody 
was first put in prison (June 25-July 
12, 1669). This wonderful somebody 
was also said to have written his secret 
with a knife on a silver plate, which he 
threw out of a window; and with a pen 
on a laced shirt, which he tossed into the 
sea. He did not do so, but the things 
were really done (the plate being only 
pewter) by an imprisoned Protestant 
preacher, in the same fortress. All this 
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occurred while Mattioli lay, and was 
well known to be lying, in his dungeon 
far away, in Piedmont. 

Here, then, are the best known ele- 
ments in the story of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, and they were first told, not about 
Mattioli, but about the other somebody. 
Therefore, even if Mattioli was brought 
from Piedmont to the island in the bay of 
Cannes, even if he did not die there (as 
there is fairly good reason for thinking 
that he did), even if he was taken, in 
a mask, to the Bastille in 1698 (as some- 
body certainly was), even if he died 
there, masked, in 1703, still the other 
somebody was good for seven-eighths 
of the story of the Man in the Iron Mask. 
He, not Mattioli, was taken for a mar- 
shal, a son of Cromwell, a Duke of 
Royal, though illegitimate, birth. He, 
not Mattioli, was in the island prison 
when the incidents of the writing on the 
plate, and the writing on the shirt, oc- 
curred in the prison-castle on the little 
sunny island. As everybody was inter- 
ested in him, the stories of the plate and 
shirt were attributed to him, not to Mat- 
tioli, who was not there! Consequently 
the regicide, Roux, was right in 1801, 
when he said that the Mask story was a 
compound of tales told about various 
persons. And, in 1901, Mr. Tighe Hop- 
kins, and other authors, are wrong, when 
they omit this circumstance. 

Now it is plain, and Roux Fazillac said 
so (as also does the learned M. Funck- 
brentano),that the masked man who died 
in 1703, at the Bastille, was either Mat- 
tioli, or my mysterious somebody. We 
have reason to believe that Mattioli, in 
1694, was taken to the island prison 
where my mysterious somebody lay. 
But there is a strong presumption, tho 
not a certainty, that Mattioli died there 
within a month of his arrival. In any 
case, a person always called “the other 
prisoner ” was taken out of the island, 
masked, to the Bastille, in 1698, where he 
expired in 1703. 

Was this person Mattioli or my some- 
body, the prisoner supposed to be the 
Duc de Beaufort? If Mattioli died in 
1694, the man cannot be Mattioli. Now 
pray observe this fact; no scholar of the 
many who work in the Archives has 
ever found any record of the death of my 
somebody. The deaths of other prison- 
ers in the island fortress are chronicled. 
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His is never mentioned, or, at least, no 
scholar has published the discovery. Of 
course, if he lived till 1698, and was 
then carried to the Bastille, we have the 
record of his decease there in 1703. 
Now, till assurance of his death at the 
island is discovered, my somebody has 
a very fair claim to be the Man in the 
Iron Mask. 

An objection is made; my somebody 
captured in 1669 was only a valet. He 
appears to have been mixed up in a plot, 
perhaps that of Roux de Marsily, a 
Protestant executed in June, 1669. At 
all events, he knew something which 
must never be known to others, and 
therefore he was so carefully watched 
that he was taken for some very great 
personage. But, being only a valet, he 
would not, it is urged, be treated with 
respect at the Bastille, and fed only by the 
“major,” the chief officer as regarded 
prisoners. To this I reply that, when 
first caught, my valet received his food 
only at the hands of the famous Saint- 
Mars, later Governor of the Bastille. 
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Again, the Masked Man was not, other- 
wise, treated with respect. Entering the 
Bastille in 1698, in 1701 he was ousted 
from his chamber, which was given to a 
female fortune-teller. He now shared 
the room of a valet, a disreputable 
scoundrel of nineteen. Valet with valet; 
it is more probable than Count and diplo- 
matist (Mattioli) chumming with a 
valet. 

When he died, the Man in the Iron 
Mask was registered, in the parish regis- 
ter, as Marchialy, or Marchioly—I really 
cannot say which, after consulting a fac- 
simile of the autograph register. Mar- 
chioly may readily be Mattioli, wrongly 
spelled. But prisoners were often bur- 
ied under false names. So there the 
matter stands; the Man in the Iron Mask 
was either Mattioli, or the most mys- 
terious lackey of whom history holds 
record. What had the man done? What 
did he know? In any case, he supplied 
seven-eighths of the legend of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. 
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Federate the Young People’s Societies 
By William T. Ellis 
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this year for the young people. 

First the Endeavors met 
cinnati. Then came the Epworth 
Leaguers in San Francisco. Next the 
Baptist Young People’s Union.and the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the 
United Presbyterian Church met in Chi- 
cago and in Warsaw, Ind., respectively. 
And there are yet others. The spectacle 
of all these great gatherings, meeting in 
widely romote places and at almost the 
same time, for similar purposes, causes 
one to ask, why not one convention, in- 
stead of half a dozen or more? The so- 
cieties are practically identical in their ob- 
jects and in their form of organization ; 
why not, therefore, a convention in which 


|i was a notable convention month 
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all could share, separating, of course, as 
often as might be necessary, for denomi- 
national sessions? This would be a man- 
ifestation of practical fellowship that 
would impress the world at large more 
profoundly than do the entire present list 
of conventions. Moreover, this plan 
would result in a large saving of thought, 
time, labor and money. 

Some of us, believing that Christian 
Endeavor affords a full and satisfactory 
basis of fellowship, had hoped to see 
these conventions fully represent the 
Christian youth of the land, of all de- 
nominational names. The withdrawal 
of the Methodists into the Epworth 
League and the partial withdrawal of 
Baptists into the Baptist Young People’s 
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Union, together with other causes which 
it is not necessary to specify here, have 
prevented the realization of these dreams. 
So, too, has vanished the expectation 
which the present writer, with many 
others, once held, that in the Christian 
Endeavor movement would be found the 
tie to bind all these young people’s organ- 
izations together as a visible whole. 
Nevertheless, that unity is coming, and 
let it be said that to Christian Endeavor 
will be due in large part the honor of 
having brought it to pass. 

Plainly, the trend of the day is toward 
a tiberal denominationalism. The nar- 
row sectarianism and jealousies of the 
past are no more. The Christian En- 
deavor idea has been, perhaps, the great- 
est contributing factor in rendering these 
forever impossible. Practical fellowship 
between the young people of all evan- 
gelical churches is now an assured 
thing, whatever the changes in names 
and organizations that may come to pass. 
But along with this fellowship, there is, 
or will be, a denominational oversight 
and a denominational purpose that are 
not at all inharmonious with true and 
pact interdenominational _fellow- 
ship. 

Experience has taught some Churches, 
and is teaching others, that to secure 
proper results from the young people’s 
movement it must be denominationally 
directed. The same experience has made 
plain to careful observers that the high- 
est welfare of the young people is not 
served when this denominational over- 
sight precludes interdenominational 
fellowship. Ever bearing this last fact in 
mind, we recognize that young people’s 
work should assume greater definiteness, 
and have more clearly marked ultimate 
purposes and methods of development. 
What has proved a rather difficult prob- 
lem in the general work of Christian En- 
deavor—namely, the sustaining of the in- 
terests of the members in the movement— 
may be accomplished by each denomina- 
tion’s keeping before its young people’s 
societies certain large and specific enter- 
prises. 

The Tenth Legion, the Macedonian 
Phalanx, the Good-Citizenship Move- 
ment, the Veteran’s Corps, Local Union 
Unification, etc. which methods, meritori- 
ous enough in themselves, have been the 
Christian Endeavor means of keeping 
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the interest of the young people alive, 
are neither so proper nor so effective as 
would be the objects which the denomina- 
tions could substitute—the prosecution 
of special missionary work, the raising 
of extraordinary funds, the training of 
church officers, the maintenance of a de- 
nominational reading course, and so 
forth. As is natural, each denomination 
has certain messages to speak to her own 
young people, and certain truths to lay 
especially upon. their hearts; that she 
may effectively come into touch with them 
for this end some simple form of de- 
nominational organization is necessary. 

What is the conclusion, then, to which 
we come? It is the conclusion reached 
four years ago by THe INDEPENDENT 
when it printed an extensive symposium 
on this subject—namely, that the wise, 
feasible and simple method of extracting 
the largest possible good from the young 
people’s movement is by a federation of 
all the denominational organizations, this 
federation, perhaps, I may add, gradually 
to take the place of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, which in times past 
has done such splendid service as a her- 
ald df the new day of youth’s power and 
of practical Christian unity. 

We need not, as a federation, do many 
kinds of work—should not, in fact. The 
federation’s part will be to encourage 
the denominations to lead out in definite 
work for and with and by the young 

eople. The federation need do no 
more than to provide a visible bond of 
union, to make possible the holding of 
all the national conventions of the young 
people at the same time and place, and to 
furnish topics for the weekly prayer 
meetings. 

Thus far, or at least up to the pre- 
ceding paragraph, I think that most read- 
ers are willing to go with me. It is plain 
that if the limited fellowship found in 
Christian Endeavor is good, a still larger 
fellowship will be better. And if de- 
nominational oversight of young people’s 
work is good in some cases, why not in 
all? But right here arises a difficulty. 
The price of this denominational over- 
sight in certain instances has been the 
loss of interdenominational fellowship. 
The proposed federation makes possible 
both of these desired ends. It will give 
denominational identity to the young peo- 
ple’s work, while at the same time afford- 
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ing the freest and fullest fellowship and 
co-operation. 

Other objects of the federation, briefly 
stated, are the preparation of the prayer 
meeting topics; the co-operation of the 
denominations, so far as practicable, in 
the arrangement of courses of study for 
the young people, and in the publishing 
of supplies for the societies ; the collation 
of accurate statistics of the work and the 
indication of the phases of the move- 
ment that may need special emphasis 
from time to time. It is to be noted that 
this new organization, if formed, will be 
not an institution or a corporation, but 
a federation. Therefore, its chief aim 
will be the welfare of the young people 
of the churches. 

Is the time ripe for such a federation? 
I think so. The subject of the young 
people’s movement is just now attract- 
ing special attention in the denomination- 
al papers. The fact that there will be 
no convention of any of the larger organ- 
izations until two years hence gives am- 
ple time for the consideration and prac- 
tical application of the plan. 

Who shall practically inaugurate this 
new movement? is the next question. 


The initiative ought properly be taken 
by the United Society of Christian En- 


deavor. It is the most widely repre- 
sentative of all the existing young peo- 
ple’s organizations, and should therefore 
be the pioneer in any movement looking 
toward broader fellowship in young peo- 
ple’s work. I fear, however, that the 
United Society will not act in this mat- 
ter, for it stands committed to one form 
and name of organization, and it makes 
the latter a prerequisite to entrance into 
its fellowship. May I be the first to 
suggest, what will naturally occur to 
everybody, that when the federation has 
become an accomplished fact it should 
most fittingly choose as its head the man 
who has been recognized the world 
around as the leader of the modern young 
people’s movement, Dr. Francis E. 
Clark? 

If no overture is made by the United 
Society, then the Epworth League, as 
the oldest and largest of the denomina- 
tional organizations, ought to propose to 
the general officers of the young people’s 
organizations which exist in most denom- 
inations a preliminary conference, to 
meet in New York this fall or winter. 
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This conference should include repre- 
sentatives of the Epworth League, the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, the 
Luther League, the Young People’s 
Christian Union, the Keystone League of 
Christian Endeavor, the Christian En- 
deavor Superintendent of the Disciples 
of Christ, and representatives of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches—perhaps the Moderator in the 
former case and the Secretary of the 
Publishing Society in the latter. There 
are other young people’s denominational 
societies which I have not mentioned, 
and these, of course, should be included. 
It goes without saying that the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor should 
also, through its head, participate in such 
a conference. I would lay stress upon the 
fact that it is highly desirable that the 
men who gather in this preliminary meet- 
ing should be official representatives of 
the churches. This is one drawback in 
the case of the Christian Endeavor organ- 
ization; except in a very few instances 
the trustees do not officially represent 
their denominations. 

This conference should make a pre- 
liminary report to the public and to the 
denominations concerning the advantages 
and the scope of the proposed federation. 
Criticism from the pastors should be in- 
vited, and within a year the federation 
would be ready to proceed with its work 
for the first convention. 

This convention proposal is not as 
sérious a problem as some other features 
of the federation. The first step would 
be to secure an agreement whereby all 
the 1903 conventions could meet at the 
same time and place. It would be easy 
then to bring about at least one or two 
joint sessions. At such times the ad- 
dress would naturally deal with Chris- 
tian fellowship, young people’s work in 
its general aspects, and with the life 
and activity of the individual Christian. 
In the denominatfonal sessions more 
specific plans of work might be consid- 
ered. As to the expenses of the con- 
vention, scarcely anything need be said 
here. There would be practically no 
expense for this first year; later the de- 
nominational organizations could con- 
tribute pro rata to any expense that 
might be incurred in conducting the gen- 
eral sessions of the convention. 

Another plan, and one which Christian 
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Endeavor’s experience has shown to be 
perfectly feasible, would be for the local 
committee of entertainment to provide 
all the money for the general expenses 
of the convention, such as speakers’ bills, 
auditorium hire, etc. 

As to a name for the federation, I have 
no suggestion to offer, other than that 
the words “ young people’s” and “ fed- 
eration ” should be included in it in some 
form. The local societies would retain 
their denominational names, and in the 
case of Christian Endeavor societies, of 
course, no change whatever would be 
needed; they would continue Christian 
Endeavor societies always. 

The question of the publishing inter- 
ests involved is the most difficult one to 
solve. While the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor has never claimed to 
be more than a representative of the 
churches in its extensive publishing busi- 
ness, yet the problem of making over all 
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of these important business interests to 
the denominational houses is a grave one 
which will require patience and sweetness 
of spirit in its settlement. The Christian 
Endeavor World will naturally continue 
to find a separate field for itself, as it is 
not owned by the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

In spite of all difficulties the federation 
can be brought to pass. ‘Trifles and even 
personalities will not be allowed to inter- 
fere with this glorious achievement in 
behalf of the Kingdom. We shall see, 
when federation day dawns, languishing 
societies all over the land revived, inter- 
est in young people’s work universally 
quickened, an increased concern mani- 
fested by the denominations for their 
young people, and a larger impression 
made upon the general public, an econ- 
omy of Christian power achieved, and 
the real unity of the hosts of Christ 
demonstrated. 

PuHII ADELPHIA, Pa. 


An Unlighted Lamp 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


HERE is no more significant index 
to the condition of a people than 
the advertising columns of a pop- 

ular newspaper. For example, here are 
some religious advertisements taken from 
the Saturday edition of the most con- 
servative paper in probably the most con- 
servative city in this country. They are 
published by the pastors of different 
churches and are meant to attract the 
public to their services on the following 
day. How do they attract them? What 
lures do they hold out? Here we can 
find a hint as to what religion is now 
among us and why we go to church. 
These advertisements, understand, 
were not intended for Easter or any spe- 
cial feast day. 
_ The churches frequented by the fash- 
ionable class make a feature, as theatrical 
folks say, of high class music. They 
promise Gounod, Mendelssohn, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, etc., and give the names 
of the organists and the famous singers 
who will render the arias or lead the 
choruses. The Episcopalians announce 


with dignity organ recitals and anthems, 
with the names of each soprano and 
tenor. The Reformed branch of that 
Church bids for patronage with more live- 
liness and heat. They promise “ Enrap- 
turing Music! The Trinity Quartette! 
Solo: ‘Lord God of Abraham,’ by Mr. 
P. , the noted Baritone! Illustrated 
Hymns with Stereopticon and Calcium 
Lights! Seventeen Colored Views!” 

The sedate Baptists advertise Proces- 
sional Choirs, Orchestras and sensational 
topics for sermons. 

I remember that I was once taken when 
I was a child to a Methodist meeting- 
house. I can see now the square white- 
washed hall, the rows of poorly dressed 
men, stern and attentive, on one side and 
the rows of women in faded shawls and 
poke bonnets on the other. I can hear 
the sermon on hell preached in a nasal 
twang, but in deadly earnest, and con- 
stant, eager shouts of “Amen!” “ Glory 
be to God!” from the men. The hymn 
was read out line by line, and so sung by 
the congregation. There was neither 
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melody nor tune nor time in it, but there 
was the cry to God of souls in danger 
who wanted help—help. 

But that was a long time ago. 

Our Methodist friends to-day, I see, 
lure us to their costly churches by “ The 
Heavens are Telling,” by Haydn; an 
“Aria from the Farmer’s Mass in B 
flat,” “ The Celebrated Smith Quartet,” 
“Recitations by Chinese Boys,’ and 
“ Singing by a Choir of Indian Girls.” 

Nor are the sober followers of Calvin 
and John Knox behindhand with their 
temptations for the public. They, too, 
have famous soprani and tenore. They, 
too, promise Bellini and Schubert; the 
Chinese and Indians give them also a 
helping hand and a well-known lay orator 
and politician is advertised to lecture in 
several of the churches with the Four 
Cox Sisters, cornettists, to add to his 
drawing power. 

The irregular religious bodies, whose 
work is principally in the slums, are still 
more vivacious and daring in their at- 
tractions. They propose to draw au- 
diences by biographs and graphophones. 
If you will but go to their churches you 
shall hear messages from Nansen near 
the Pole, and Roosevelt in Cuba, from 
McKinley in the White House and 
Bryan out of it, genuine squeaks from 
their own voices ; the Six-year-old Night- 
ingale shall sing for you, and the Boy 
Preacher, aged nine, shall tell you of 


your sins. But his sermons and all other. 


sermons in these churches are carefully 
advertised as—“ short.” 

Now, I do not mean to say that great 
music is not helpful to the soul—in its 
place. Graphophones and Chinese choirs 
and six-year-old nightingales are also 
good things, no doubt. But do they help 
the overworked man or drunken boy or 
silly girl to find God? 

Of course, we all know the answer. 
These things are only meant to allure 
men and women into the church and 
there they will be taught of Christ. 

But is it true that any living man, how- 
ever vile or weak, cares more for stereop- 
ticon pictures or Cox Sisters, cornet- 
tists, than for his own soul and the God 
who can save or damn it? 

A generation ago there can be no 
doubt religion was made grim and re- 
pellant in the churches to outsiders by 
too many Christians. But is it necessary 
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to fly to the other extreme and bring 
men to consider the condition of their 
souls by the arts of a vaudeville theatre? 

Ten years ago I saw among the thou- 
sand sculptured figures in the Cathedral 
at Milan one of Christ as he lay upon 
the ground after he was taken from the 
Cross. The Magdalen crouched beside 
him, her hand upon.his foot. The disci- 
ples stood looking at the dead body in 
despair, but her eyes were turned to 
heaven in a rapture of triumph. She 
knew that here, in this dead outcast, 
crucified with thieves, was the answer to 
the cry of every human soul—How shall 
I be saved? Here was the first answer 
from the other shore to the question 
which the world had been asking for 
ages. 

They were grim, terrible figures—the 
woman who had sinned and Jesus who 
died to save her—but no man or woman 
could look at them and not be helped and 
strengthened. 

When I came to Milan again, a few 
years later, I hurried to find them. But 
they were shoved into a dark corner, and 
a modern wax figure of a smiling saint, 
bedecked in tulle and spangles, with a 
crown of paste jewels on her head, was 
standing before them, holding out her 
hands with an amiable invitation to us 
all to come and be good. It was the old 
method by which the Church tried to 
save sinners, and the new. 

Is it not true that the same new method 
is found now in most of our modern char- 
itable work ? 

Charity, as we all know, is the hobby 
of the hour in this country. We never 
had a better one, but it is undeniably 
new; the product of Christianity fer- 
menting in our modern life. 

The queerest and most unreasonable 
trait in our American character is the 
suddenness with which we, as individ- 
uals, or a nation, can shift our base and 
take up alertly a new whim. 

For instance, during the first half of 
the last century, the whole nation was 
busy building an altar to liberty. We 
had won our freedom from the British, 
now we would give it to the downtrod- 
den and oppressed of all nations! Our 
gates were set wide open. Hans and 
Paddy and Giuseppe should come in and 
have a vote and worship God as they 
chose! 
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Liberty! Our fathers prayed and 
toiled, and died, when it was necessary— 
for that one thing—the freedom of the 
individual. 

The civil war was probably the most 
vehement expression of this national 
faith, The New Englander fought for 
the freedom of the slave; the Southerner 
for his right to choose his own govern- 
ment, and the mass of Northern people to 
protect the Republic, to save it from de- 
generating into the slave-dealing, half 
Mexican empire planned by South Caro- 
linian demagogs. Millions were spent, 
the country was laid waste, tens of thou- 
sands of lives were sacrificed for “ lib- 
erty.” At last the work was done. The 
Republic was saved and the negro had 
his chance in life as well as Hans or 
Paddy. 

It is probable, too, that this war will be 
the last vehement expression of our be- 
lief in liberty. As a nation our interest 
in the freedom of the individual has be- 
come languid of late years. 

When we had quieted down after the 
civil war, a new enthusiasm—for it was 
something better than a whim—took hold 
of us. 


This was charity. 

Religion, before that time, thanks to 
our Puritan and Scotch-Irish ancestors, 
expressed itself in dogma rather than in 


action. Faith in this or that doctrine 
was essential—not works. Good men 
and women busied themselves more with 
predestination or the origin of Adam’s 
bad propensities than with the wretch at 
their back gate. Suddenly it flashed on 
them that this heathen in the alley had a 
soul to be saved as well as those in China 
or Ceylon. It was as important, too, that 
this miserable brother should be taught 
to be sober and decent and to know that 
he had a God, as that they should squab- 
ble through life about the eternal pur- 
poses of the Almighty or as to whether a 
convert should be sprinkled or dipped 
into the water. The clean, educated, 
church-going class in this country set 
to work to uplift the ignorant and crim- 
inal mass below them with a fervor that 
was unspeakably noble and fine. The 
feeling of brotherhood which Christ 
came to teach us never has had purer de- 
velopment. 

Rich and poor united to build churches 
on all waste places from sea to sea; to 
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establish hospitals and asylums, to found 
colleges and schools—night schools, art 
schools, schools for the deaf, the dumb, 
the blind and the idiot. Schools were 
the most popular method of cure for all 
diseases in the body politic. Education 
was to make every man capable, useful, 
good and happy. The poor man gave his 
pennies, the rich man his millions, to edu- 
cate the ignorant immigrant, the Indian 
and the negro. Here was a charity in 
which you could make no mistake. The 
door of the Temple of Learning was set 
wide open for every boy and girl in the 
United States to go in without money 
and without price, to push his way if he 
chose into the very holy of holies of its 
courts. 

In all this effort the intention was 
good and the effect in general has been 
beneficial to the national intelligence. It 
has at least made the American an acute 
man. 

But in some directions this charitable 
zeal has made dangerous mistakes in the 
very fervor of its kindness. The hearts 
of the good man and woman to whom the 
comforts and luxuries of life have come 
as a matter of course ache with pity for 
the men and women to whom they have 
not come. “Let us lift them up,” they 
cry. “Let us give them of our good 
things. Why should we quiet our nerves 
with Wagner or stimulate our brains 
with Shakespeare and the man in the al- 
ley find his only tonic for body or soul in 
a five-cent dram of whisky? We will 
take away his whisky and give him the 
trilogy and “As You Like It.” 

Is this exaggeration? How many of 
the countless efforts by well-meaning 
kindly folk to lift their poorer brethren 
to their own level have been as fantastic 
as this? 

A few years ago two or three ardent 
young fellows—English gentlemen—on 
leaving Oxford, went to live in one of 
the worst slums of London. Their pur- 
pose was to show its filthy drunken deni- 
zens that it was possible to be clean, sober 
and decent in talk and action. They 
preached more by example than words, 
and have been successful in making the 
lives of many of the London poor more 
useful and happy. 

Their plans have been imitated in Eng- 
land and this country, often by zealous, 
unpractical young people. Thousands of 
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generous, inexperienced women have 
taken up this work of “elevating the 
poor.” They never ask: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” They never doubt 
it. Is he not ignorant and hard worked 
with an often empty pocket? Are they 
not rich and educated? What other 
qualifications are needed to make them 
his superiors and guides? 

In many cases their work has been suc- 
cessful. When they have confined their 
labors to their own sex, have taught poor 
women to cook a meal that a hungry hus- 
band can eat, to nurse a sick child, to 
make decent clothes for themselves, to 
keep their children and their kitchens 
clean, in a word, to be home-makers, 
their efforts have been useful and ra- 
tional. It is God’s work and he speeds 
them in it. 

But many of these eager women set 
out with the intention of helping their 
poorer sisters by glimpses of _ better 
things than they have had in their own 
lives. Is this wise? Is it kind or cruel? 

“T always,” said one enthusiastic 
woman, “ take the carriage and servants 
in livery when I go slumming. It pleases 
the poor creatures and gives me authori- 
sa 

They often invite the poor shop or fac- 
tory girls to their houses on one or two 
evenings in the winter, give them un- 
known dainties to eat, and a concert or 
some little dramatic entertainment. In 
the club houses established for women 
and men there are books, music, pictures 
and games. All these are vaguely sup- 
posed to be levers which will lift the 
vicious poor man to a higher level of 
being. At a convention of all the re- 
formatory clubs in one of our seaboard 
cities, held two or three years ago, dan- 
cing was unanimously decided to be the 
quickest and most certain: method of 
“ getting a hold” on these lost men and 
women. Free dancing classes are taught 
in many of the club houses. The lower 
and more vicious the men and women 
who come to dance and sing or look at 
magic lantern slides, the better pleased 
are the innocent young teachers who 
zealously contrive fresh amusements to 
strengthen their hold upon their guests. 
So convinced are they of the purity of 
their own motives that it probably has 
not occurred to them to look closely into 
the actual effects of their methods. 
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The motives are to keep these poor 
wretches out of the grog-shop and the 
brothel, to amuse them, to let a few rays 
of sunshine fall into their dark lives and 
thus to gain an influence over them by 
means of which they can be elevated. 

The fatal mistake in their methods, it 
seems to me, is that in the majority of 
these clubs and entertainments all re- 
ligious influence is prohibited in the fear 
that “ the men and women will be scared 
away by it.” 

“We don’t want to convert the poor 
wretches to this Church or that,” say the 
eager young philanthropists. “ We want 
to incite them to be sober and chaste, to 
keep their bodies and houses decent, to 
lift them out of the gutter, giving them 
social ambitions and teaching them the 
habits of educated people.” 

Now, amusement or social ambition 
never kept a man or woman from the 
grog-shop or brothel when they wanted 
to go to them. You cannot fight liquor 
or lust in the soul with magic lanterns 
or even by clean clothes and nice table- 
manners. It is like planting morning 
glories on a dung-heap—the flowers 
bloom, but the rottenness and decay are 
untouched beneath. 

These kindly attempts to uplift the 
sunken classes remind me of a strange 
scene which I once saw in a Philadel- 
phia theatre. Salvini was playing 
“ Othello; ” the house was crowded, but 
two proscenium boxes were filled with 
Indian boys from the school at Carlisle. 
They scarcely understood an English 
word, naturally their knowledge of Ital- 
ian was not large. But some enthusias- 
tic woman “wished to give them a 
glimpse of pleasure.’ So she had 
brought them and they sat and looked at 
the brilliant crowd and the great artist 
for an hour, immovable as stone. Then 
they went back to school and a year later 
to the reservation. The kind lady did 
not follow them there. They went back 
to the muddy tepees and to their blankets 
and to paganism and degradation. But 
she had done her part; she was satisfied 
with her efforts to save them. She had 
shown them Salvini! 

Another instance. I know a_ town 
which is noted for the costly efforts 
made by philanthropists to brighten the 
lives of its inhabitants. There are two 
free libraries, an art gallery and three 
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casinos or Palaces of Delight, where they 
can while away the evenings with music, 
games, etc. The ministers of the two 
churches try to elevate them by occa- 
sional teas or concerts, even tableaux of 
scenes from Shakespeare. 

But there is no occupation for these 
people; as in many Southern towns, they 
are gangrened with idleness. If the same 
money which has been given to amuse 
them had been spent in establishing some 
honest, paying industry—if the women 
had been taught to weave lace, or the 
men to make shoes, they would be of 
some use to the world and to God, and 
not, aS now, a burden to themselves, 
finding life intolerable. 

The truth is that we Americans have 
a natural tendency to good-humored sur- 
face dealing with all evils. Is it not so? 
It is so much more easy to amuse and 
feed a vicious, needy brother than to set 
him to work, to force him to fight the 
devil and to fear God. We expect to re- 
form the anarchist, the thief and the 
murderer by teaching them to eat with 
their forks, to read Browning and to 
trim their nails. 

This same kindly habit of surface, dec- 
orative treatment of the problems of life 
has dictated our public school system of 
education. We never have tried to give 
each boy the especial knowledge which 
he would need in his trade or profession. 
We saw that a thorough acquaintance 
with the highest literature, with science, 
with art and philosophy in men who had 
leisure to master and use them, had 
helped the world. Very well. Then we 
would give a smattering, a morsel of 
each to every boy and girl in the country. 

We have done it to sons of fishermen 
and mechanics, and the daughters of 
washerwomen and seamstresses. We 
have taught them just enough to make 
them despise the work of their fathers 
and mothers, and not enough to enable 
them to earn their bread. We have not 
qualified these women to be teachers and 
we have spoiled them as cooks and cham- 
bermaids, and now leave them to starve. 

Many of the higher class of girls in 
the Northern States are sent to college, 
where, during the four years in which 
they are made fit (or unfit) for the work 
of life, they are taught scraps of all kinds 
of philosophies, sciences, languages and 
arts except the one head-craft and hand- 
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craft which God gave to them to prac- 
tice, that of home-maker for a man and 
his children. In the Southern States, I 
am glad to say, domestic science is taught 
in most of the schools for girls. 

In our zeal to help the Indian we 
established schools in which handicrafts 
as well as the higher education were 
taught. But when the pupil has left 
school we wash our hands of him. He 
goes back to the reservation to find as a 
rule the positions which an educated man 
can fill occupied by white men who have 
“a pull” at Washington. His mother 
and father are blanket Indians. What is 
he to do with his incomplete knowledge? 
It is the heaviest weight in his load of 
misery. 

Here is another case: 

When the negroes were freed they were 
suddenly thrown, an idle, seething mass, 
upon the country. Common sense would 
have pointed out to their new friends in 
the North that they should be trained to 
do the work which they had formerly 
done and which somebody must now do, 
more skilfully than before, and for 
wages. A common school education 
would have been enough with the train- 
ing for this work, which is not only that 
of field laborers, but of masons, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, etc. Every plantation 
and village in the Scuth before the war 
had its corps of trained black mechanics. 
If among the pupils of these trade 
schools a boy of more ability than the 
others demanded the higher education it 
should have been given to him, but to 
him only. 

One such school, thanks to the wisdom 
of General Armstrong, was established 
in the country, but only one. The other 
friends of the negro endowed universi- 
ties for him. They took him out of the 
field and set him to studying Greek and 
the higher mathematics, law and medi- 
cine. 

Now, when he has mastered these 
studies, they refuse to allow him to use 
them to earn a living. With the uni- 
versities for colored men turning out 
hundreds of graduates yearly it is impos- 
sible to find a position for one of them in 
a Northern city higher than that of a 
waiter or valet. The Northerner is as 
brutal in his injustice to the educated ne- 
gro to-day as the slaveholder was to the 
field hand. He cannot enter into any 
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profession or business in the North with- 
out a struggle more bitter than death. 
The unions shut him out of the trades. 
His only chance of success is as a me- 
chanic, among his old masters in the 
South. 

Now, in our education of the Indian, 
of the negro, and in our attempts to ele- 
vate the poor man by pleasant glimpses 
of the agreeable side of life, we have 
simply indulged our sentimental sympa- 
thy regardles of the actual facts of the 
case, or needs of the man. 

The fact which we ignore is, that in 
this country, as in every other, there are, 
and always must be, widely differing oc- 
cupations for men and women. We can- 
not all be millionaires or grandes dames. 
There must be plowmen and mechanics, 
cooks and seamstresses. The mistake 
we make is in thinking that the ease and 
luxuries of one condition make it more 
honorable than the other, and that we 
elevate and console the poor man by giv- 
ing him an occasional nibble at the 
amusements and luxuries of his better- 
paid brother. 

You do not uplift the poor factory girl 
or the workingman by amusing them or 
teaching them literature or the habits of 
educated people, unless you go below 
this surface work and put into their souls 
a great living purpose which will leaven 
their thoughts and actions, and help them 
to bear their squalor and misery. 

Here we find the cause of the failure 
of these modern efforts at reform which 
leave out religion. They are unlighted 
lamps. 

The workingman, the negro, the In- 
dian, the factory girl, can live as useful, 
noble lives without a smattering of art or 
literature as with them. These things 
have their value, but like clothes or fur- 
niture, they are outside of a man. They 
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may be casual helps and hindrances, but 
they do not touch him, his soul and life. 
He may play his part greatly and never 
have heard of them, nor even of the com- 
forts or luxuries of well-to-do people. 
The barren sheep folds of Tuscany nour- 
ished Giotto for the world, and bare cab- 
ins gave us Shakespeare and Burns and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

A man’s life is made low or high, not 
by the things he has nor even by the 
things he knows, but by his purpose in 
living. What did the moldy bread or 
flock bed of Bedford gaol matter to John 
Bunyan when God’s fire blazed in his 
soul? 

You cannot give a soft bed or food to 
every poor man, but you can help to kin- 
dle that flame in his soul which will make 
these things of no account. 

The old Methodist gospellers, who 
tried to convert the soul of the man—to 
turn it to God and away from the devil— 
had found the secret. 

These old ideas bore our eager young 
reformers. The Bible is out of fashion 
just now. The Cross and Jesus are 
thrust into the background, behind the 
spangles of modern art, and literature, 
and we are drawn even into His churches 
by our love of Beethoven, or our curios- 
ity to hear infant nightingales, or wom- 
en cornettists. 

But the world holds now, as in its first 
day, the same man, the same God, and 
the same devil, and in the soul of every 
one of us is the old cry— What shall I 
do to be saved?” 

The answer to that question is the help 
which every man wants. Without it our 
charity, which works through guilds, 
clubs and settlements, is like Roland’s 
horse, “ The horse is a perfect horse; it 
has but one fault. It is dead.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Flowers 


By Josephine Mason Leslie 


HE flowers of hope that, budding, fade and die, 
And never grace the gardens of our years, 
Shall surely bloom the fairer, by and by, 
For having here been watered by our tears. 


Newark, N. J. 





The Situation 


in Venezuela 


By Col. J. J. Diaz Barcenas 


VENEZUELAN ConsuL AT PHILADELPHIA 


(Colonel B&rcenas is an old comrade in arms of General Cypriano Castro, constitutional President of Venezuela. 
Thoroughly experienced in the Republic’s changeful political aspects and intimately acquainted with all its relations 
with Colombia, its neighbor, he is perhaps the Venezuelan best qualified in this country to speak upon the conditions 


prevailing there at present. 


During the term of his consulate Colonel Barcenas has been active in promoting trade 


relations between the United States and Venezuela, and his chief concern, with regard to the current rebellion, is the 
effect upon the investment, in the near future, of American capital.--EpiTor.] 


S a preface—and an important one 
—to any analysis of the political 
conditions existing now in Ven- 

ezuela, it may be well to touch upon the 
circumstance that, during the adminis- 
tration of General Castro, the investment 
of American capital in Venezuelan enter- 
prises has materially increased. The sta- 
bulity of the Government, for the first 
time apparently definitely assured, the 
economy and conservatism which have 
marked the administration from the time 
of its induction into office, together with 
a new and widespread knowledge of the 
great natural resources of the Republic, 
have brought American investors to a 
realization of the large opportunities 
which await their wealth and their enter- 
prise. Steamer after steamer, arriving 
at Caracas, has brought to Venezuela 
men of resources who make investiga- 
tions of the country’s resources with re- 
sults at first promising, and later profit- 
able. 

Venezuela, recognizing the advantages 
to be derived, has sought to afford every 
avenue for the investment of Northern 
capital which shall be consistent with the 
integrity of her institutions and the wel- 
fare of her people. In the United States 
the representatives of the Republic have 
found it part of their duty—and a grate- 
ful part—to foster trade relations and to 
bring closer the ties of the two countries. 

Widely separated, and with the means 
of reliable communication in danger of 
frequent interruption, it is not surprising 
that much of error has crept into the re- 
ports which reach the United States with 
regard to the state of affairs in its sister 
Republic in South America. Many of 
these errors should be promptly cor- 
rected ; and, while it cannot be said upon 
explicit denials that there exist no hos- 


tile relations between Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, it is nevertheless patently ab- 
surd to any one well informed as to the 
political affairs of these two Republics to 
consider them at war with each other. 
Colombia has disorders of its own, for 
the correction of which all its strength 
and stability are urgently and immedi- 
ately requisite. Colombia could not now, 
under any circumstances save those of 
wanton affront, afford to provoke a quar- 
rel with her neighbor, whose State of 
Los Andes lies next to her frontier. We 
may as well, in the beginning, eliminate 
Colombia from the consideration of the 
dissensions which harass Venezuela. 

The simple declaration is: Venezuela 
has a rebellion on its hands. It is an in- 
heritance from the strife of previous rev- 
olutions; and now, as in the past, the 
trouble is the outgrowth of the ambition 
of a single man. General Rangel Garl- 
biros, who is reported to be the leader of 
a force of Colombians, is a Venezuelan 
who leads Venezuelans. Such Colom- 
bians as may be in arms at his back are 
no part, officially, of the Colombian 
forces. At best, they can be mere mer- 
cenaries, hired to augment his force’s 
ranks, and bringing to the territory they 
invade no power other than their arms 
possess, no menace beyond that of indi- 
vidual hardihood. 

A comprehension of the magnitude of 
Venezuela’s current insurrection is pre- 
mised upon an understanding of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the election, by 
the recent constitutional convention, of 
General Castro as President of the Repub- 
lic. From the time when Joaquin Cres- 
po came into power, by the revolution of 
1892, until General Castro was elected 
President, ad interim, to serve until Feb- 
ruary, 1902, the story of Venezuela has 
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been one of plot and counterplot, inter- 
mixed with insurrection more or less suc- 
cessfully carried on. 

The revolution of 1892, which brought 
Crespo into power, had rather unpleas- 
ant consequences for a Venezuelan named 
J. Manuel Hernandez. A commander 
under General Crespo, Hernandez led his 
forces, in 1892, into the city of Bolivar. 
It was alleged that the men under him 
seriously damaged the water works of 
the town, which were being constructed 
under contract by some citizens of the 
United States. Two years later General 
Hernandez, in the political developments 
arising under the rule of Crespo, found 
it advisable, for his peace of mind and 
well-being of body, to go away from 
Venezuela and come to the United States. 
Arrived in New York, suit was brought 
against him for the damage done by his 
soldiery during the Crespo campaign. 
Put under bonds, he fought the suit, and 
fought it successfully until, after the 
lapse of one year, a verdict was returned 
in his favor. Meanwhile he enjoyed the 
opportunity—rare to a Venezuelan—of 
studying political methods as applied to 
popular sentiment in the United States. 
The campaign of William J. Bryan for 
the Presidency, with the great throngs 
that heard and applauded his public ad- 
dresses, made a profound impression 
upon General Hernandez, who enter- 
tained, in the recesses of an aspiring soul, 
an ambition for the Presidency. 

The elections in Venezuela, in 1808, 
brought forward three candidates, the 
two most conspicuous being General 
Hernandez and Ignacio Andrade. Gen- 
eral Hernandez, his memories of Bryan’s 
campaign fresh and inspiring in his mind, 
announced himself his own candidate, 
and took the stump with vigor, and 
marked declamatory powers. He told all 
Venezuela, as he went from town to 
town, that he was bound to be elected, 
and that the country could not find a bet- 
ter President. All Venezuela, new to 
such methods, was startled from its self- 
possession. A little later, as all Ven- 
ezuela realized that General Hernandez 
was making a serious campaign, it 
laughed. at him. It continued to laugh 
until the campaign ended. And every 
one of those laughs sank into the spirit 
of Manuel Hernandez, turning a strong 
and earnest ambition into an iron resolve. 
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Andrade’s quest of office is another 
tale to tell. Here all was politics and 
shrewd devising. Under the constitu- 
tion then operative in Venezuela no 
President could be re-elected. Crespo 
sought in Andrade, an old political lieu- 
tenant, his successor in office. In nom- 
inating Andrade Crespo felt he was put- 
ting his power into the hands of a friend. 
And he relied upon it that, when An- 
drade’s four years’ term of office would 
have expired, the favor would be re- 
turned. 

The three candidates in the field in 
1898—Hernandez, Andrade and Paul— 
professed identical intents. Their watch- 
words were liberal principles, economy 
and honesty of administration—this last 
a quality urgently needed in South Amer- 
ican countries. But the conclusion was 
foregone. Andrade had the unqualified 
support of his friend Crespo, who fur- 
thered the interests of his candidacy by 
every means which lay in the power of a 
Government controlling both the civil and 
military authorities. He was elected, ap- 
parently by the free, popular will. But 
it was current comment that the influence 
of Crespo was the sole factor which de- 
termined his election, and that Crespo’s 
ulterior motive was the securing of his 
own return to office four years after- 
ward. 

Venezuela submitted; but Venezuela 
chafed under the double domination. 

General Hernandez saw his rival take 
the oath of office before the Congress at 
Caracas. Two days had not elapsed be- 
fore the defeated candidate, with the 
memory of the mocking laughter that had 
followed his campaign stirring him to hot 
anger, and with the chagrin of his rejec- 
tion burning fiercely in his veins, de- 
parted in haste from the capital and be- 
took himself to Valencia. He called to- 
gether a small force of malcontents, no 
greater in number than a hundred men. 
For two months, with his hundred men, 
Hernandez campaigned in the Carabobo, 
proclaiming wherever he went that An- 
drade’s election had been brought about 
by force and fraud, and that the election 
was null. The discontent of the coun- 
try at large, because of Crespo’s meth- 
ods, brought .to Hernandez a general 
sympathy, if not an active support. Three 
months passed by, and his hundred mal- 
contents ‘grew to five hundred revolu- 
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tionaries. Yet the country at large, sym- 
pathizing with him a little, and disliking 
his enemies very much, treated his revolt 
with the same indulgent disdain which 
had attended his candidacy. 

A little more time elapsed, and a few 
more men gathered under the shadow of 
Hernandez’s flag, such as it was. An- 
drade, secure in his office, was still 
enough of the politician to discern that, 
however slow might be the growth of the 
tiny rebellion, it bore the germ of serious 
annoyance in the future. He had duti- 
fully turned over to his friend and spon- 
sor, Crespo, the command of the army, 
numbering some four thousand men. 
Now he asked him to take a couple of 
thousand soldiers and go out and crush 
the revolt. It was the prospect of a 
pleasing military pageant that presented 
itself to General Crespo, with an issue 
no more saddening, in the near future, 
than the sudden and violent death of a 
man who had really given too much 
trouble already. The army of Crespo 
and the little force of Hernandez met in 
a skirmish at Carmeloras; and it hap- 
pened that Hernandez and his five hun- 
dred men were behind some bushes. At 
the first exchange of rifle shots a bullet 


caught General Crespo in the breast and 
dropped him to the ground, stone dead. 
The news of Crespo’s death was star- 
tling to the city of Caracas. The engage- 
ment was the most trivial of skirmishes ; 
but the bare news of the killing of Cres- 
po brought with it the surmise of total 


rout. The capital rejoiced over the end 
of its erstwhile dictator, and yet it was 
appalled at the unknown chances of the 
war which lay beyond. I was there at 
the time; and I have never in the history 
of the country seen a man leap so sud- 
denly into huge prestige as did this man 
Hernandez, who hitherto had won no 
more than his country’s derisive smile. 

His army grew with his fame, until he 
had at his back two thousand men, and it 
appeared that he could speedily engage 
in a pitched battle with the Government 
forces, and defeat them. Andrade, af- 
ter making careful preparations, sent 
against him the present Minister of War, 
Ramon Guerra, who whipped him, cap- 
tured him, and brought him a prisoner to 
Caracas. : 

By this time, however, the Presidency 
of Ignacio Andrade had degenerated to 
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a frank dictatorship. The country was 
sore at heart, and hot to rise. Andrade 
and Crespo had enemies other than the 
man at whom the people laughed. One 
of them was Cypriano Castro. In him 
courage, shrewdness, and a long fore- 
sight were united. His own plantation 
was located in the State of Los Andes, 
and partly also in the adjacent territory 
of Colombia. In Los Andes, where the 
frontiers meet, there are many soldiers 
waiting for enlistment. General Castro, 
owning his ground on either side of the 
boundary line, was able to perfect the or- 
ganization of his force with immunity 
from interference by the officials of the 
Government. General Hernandez had 
scarcely been flung into his jail in Cara- 
cas when Castro took the field in Los 
Andes. He made a brilliantly successful 
march to the capital, fighting for the 
whole length of the thousand miles that 
intervened. General Hernandez had de- 
rived the major portion of his support 
from the Conservative Party, while Cas- 
tro was a Liberal. But, at Valencia, the 
Conservatives who had fought under 
Hernandez saw in the advent of this new 
liberator their friend and their ally. They 
took up arms again and joined him. At 
the word of their assistance Andrade 
took alarm and fled the capital, to 
wander on thenceforward, from conti- 
nent to continent, with little machinations 
as his weak resource in hope of coming 
back, some time, to power..- 

Castro, assuming with a firm decision 
the reins of government in Caracas, de- 
clared himself dictator, and released from 
prison the unfortunate Hernandez. He 
did better by Hernandez, and gave him 
more than freedom, for he made him 
Minister of Fomentos, which is the De- 
partment of Progress and Commerce. 
Hernandez, ostensibly acquiescent, con- 
sented to fill the post; but his ambition 
reached beyond a commonplace portfolio. 
With him it was the Presidency or noth- 
ing. One week after General Castro had 
complied with the constitutional formal- 
ity of the oath of office, his Minister of 
Fomentos, with plans well laid before- 
hand, decamped from the capital and 
took with him fifteen hundred of the men 
who, a few days before, entered the city 
under the leadership of his benefactor. 
He had concluded that, after his experi- 
ences, he could conduct a second revolu- 
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tion more successfully than he did his 
first. 

General Castro, without qualm of 
doubt or hesitation, sent in pursuit of 
him the remainder of his army—in all 
two thousand men. A running fight en- 
sued, which lasted for five long months, 
until at length Hernandez was laid by 
the heels in Calaboso. Again Hernan- 
dez went to prison. This time he stayed 
there; and he is there yet. 

It remained only to effect the 
defeat and capture of the one time 
Presidential candidate to enable Gen- 
eral Castro to restore to the peo- 
ple of Venezuela the franchises which, 
under stress of military necessity, he 
had been constrained to hold in abey- 
ance. He summoned in the capital a 
convention which should decide finally 
upon a permanent constitution for the Re- 
public, and should appoint a date, a 
twelvemonth in advance, on which a 
Presidential election would be held. . It 
was necessary that, during the interval, 
the country have some one at its head 
who could act under the title of consti- 
tutional President. The date chosen was 
February 20th, 1902. The man selected 
was General Castro. He found no need 
to solicit his nomination to the place, for 
to the country at large he had proved his 
courage and his energy, to the people 
about him he had given ample evidence 
of his tact, in all affairs he had displayed 
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executive ability of a high order and 
even within the short period of his resi- 
dence in Caracas he had drawn to him, as 
to a man on whom they could rely, the 
influential men of every shade of opin- 
ion. 

This man, of so much firmness and of 
so much prudence, left behind him in Los 
Andes, when he began his skillful, swift 
campaign of those strenuous thousand 
miles, a mortal enemy. When he raised 
the standard of revolt in the distant bor- 
der State, his friend, Rangel Garlbiros, 
pledged himself to give effective aid. 
But, when occasion came, when forces 
were to join, when emergencies arose 
where quick thought and strong will were 
the factors requisite, General Garlbiros 
proved both irresolute and slow. Time 
of war is time of no dubiety, and men 
need men upon an instant’s call. The 
swift, determined Castro found slow 
Garlbiros more of hindrance than of aid. 
He severed all relations with him and 
went on to his victories alone. 

The uprising which the newly but 
firmly established Government of Ven- 
ezuela now faces is one born of the re- 
sentment of a neglected leader. It is im- 
possible that General Garlbiros should 
have aroused in his behalf the Govern- 
ment of Colombia. At most he can have 
purchased only some of the people who 
are under arms in the internal disorders 
which keep Colombia’s own hands full. 

PuILapELpHia, Pa, 


Sacrament 


By Nora Barnhart 


HO holds the untouched lips of her he loves 
More sacred than the sacramental wine, 
The smile of those sweet eyes that droop or shine 
As blessed bread—who honestly removes 
All taint of earthiness and oft reproves 
His eagerness to win, lest more divine 
Be her sweet state alone—he builds a shrine 
Whose sure foundations year by year shall prove 
His right to worship. Tho he never guess 
All he has builded, to this holy place 
She, too, will steal to rest and oft to pray 
Half to her God, half to her happiness, 
And grow to be as pure in heart and face 
As is his angel reverenced each day. 


Granp Rapips, MIcH. 





A New England Festival 


By Alyn Yates Keith 


T was a poor little corner of a rocky 
New England township, but not too 
poor nor too rocky for humanity to 

live and die and be buried in. 

There was to be a funeral two miles 
away; and on this bright August after- 
noon came rumors of a great gathering 
of the clans. No fiery Scottish cross 
could have borne tidings faster than this 
somber bit of news was passed on and on 
like a word of command from farm to 
farm. 

“Well, poor Aunt Almy’s gone at 
last,” said my hostess, with a final turn 
of the wooden button that shut her blue 
china treasures into the small cupboard 
over the fire place. “I thought might 


be you’d enjoy going to the funeral?” 
she added, with interrogation in her tone. 
“ But she was a stranger to me;” I re- 
plied, with inborn reluctance to thrusting 
myself needlessly into scenes of grief. 
“°Twon’t make one mite o’ diff’r- 
ence,” was the brisk reply. 


“ Father, 
he’s busy’s ever was with that rowen 
crop down to far meadow, thinkin’ its 
likely to set in an’ rain. But he didn’t 
take the colt, an’ I can hitch up an’ drive 
just as good’s men folks. He’s dre’dful 
sorry not to go. It’s the first funeral 
he’s missed since I do’ know when. I 
don’t take much stock in its rainin’. 
Moon ain’t in the right quarter, an’ I ob- 
served the sun set clear last night. 

“He remembers Almy from the time 
folks first begun to call her ‘ old maid.’ ” 

“Was she very old?” I ventured, as 
some sort of response was waited for. 

“Well, yes; she was—considerable. 
Seems to me I’d say so, even for Stony 
Ridge, where ’tis said folks mostly dries 
up an’ blows away. Foolish sort 0’ say 
now, ain’t it? Yes, she was consider- 
able old—risin’ of seventy. Well there! 
the’ ain’t but just one house left standin’ 
where the’ use’ to be four five long ago’s 
I can recollect. Some chimneys left, an’ 
them beginnin’ to tottle! Kind o’ creepy 
I say when you think back to how they 
was young once, an’ built accordin’ to 
their notion; settled down an’ raised a 


family, an’ all died off or married off or 
moved away, till finally the old houses 
seemed to sort 0’ give out an’ die off, too, 
to keep.’em comp’ny like. Don’t it seem 
so? And all the trouble they went 
through first to last. Poor crops mebbe, 
an’ mor’gages on the farm; things get- 
tin’ run down, babies havin’ scarlet fever 
an’ whoopin’ cough, every soul of ’em 
that was born into this world; an’ mar- 
ryin’ poor, likely, some of ’em that lived 
to grow up. Now an’ then a-drinkin’ 
one, an’ boys gettin’ into all sorts o’ mis- 
chief, an’ mebbe goin’ out West to start 
again.” 

“Perhaps it. was the best thing they 
could do,” I suggested. 

“Well, yes; for some of ’em that 
wouldn’t ever amount to anything. Just 
as well to get ’em off where they wa’n’t 
talked about so much. Aunt Almy’s 
father, now, he made a sight o’ talk here- 
about. Name in everybody’s mouth. 
“My boys didn’t grow up,” she added, 
with a comfortable sigh. “ His folks 
was weakly, an’ the boys seemed to take 
after them. I don’t see why. I was 
rugged, an’ it wa’n’t ‘ sins of the fathers. 
visited onto the children.’ But I must 
say I’ve been spared some things; an’ a 
little row in the buryin’ ground ain’t 
the worst that happens to folks.” 

There was a brief pause which called 
for no response. 

“Tf you can’t go, I’ll step over an’ ask 
Tilly Chris; but, like as not, he’s got his 
crop all in by this time, an’ then he’s sure 
to go. He’s young an’ spry, an’ he’d hate 
to miss it.” 

“Who is Tilly Chris?” I asked, with 
an uneasy consciousness of curiosity. 

“Well, of course, you ain’t expected 
to know so soon, an’ not residin’ here, 
too. You see there was two Tillys, first 
cousins named after their grandmother ; 
an’ they married two twin brothers, 
Christopher Pike an’ Columbus Pike. 
Not that I think much of such far fetched 
names myself, but it’s none o’ my con- 
cern one way or another. So when 
the’s a call to speak of them, we say, 
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‘Tilly Chris’ an’ ‘ Tilly Clum.’ Sounds 
queer, I presume, to strangers, but we’re 
all use’ to it.” 

There was no question as to my de- 
sire to attend the funeral—that was taken 
for granted. But there might be some 
unknown disabilities that did not stand 
in the way of the native, trivial in their 
way, and of secondary importance, such 
as letter writing and the reading of books 
other than “ Beckwith’s Almanac,” and 
“ Young’s Night Thoughts.” 

“T can go if you wish me to,” I said, 
with selfish reluctance, thinking of the 
joy of a country afternoon with an un- 
opened box of books that the stage had 
dropped at the door just before dinner. 

“ Don’t you wan’ to go?” my hostess 
asked in cold surprise. There was an air 
of something lacking about me in her 
tone; as if Nature, usually beneficent, had 
grudged me some essential faculty; left 
out some legitimate source of pleasure. 

“T thought you’d be real pleased,” she 
added, dejectedly. “ Why, I presume, 
we haven’t missed a funeral, him an’ me, 
for upward of thirty years. Wet or dry, 
hot or cold, freeze or thaw, we was there 
—always to be depended on. But I’m 


free to say I don’t enjoy goin’ alone any- 


wheres the way I used to. I was spryer 
then, an’ could get in an’ out of any sort 
of wagon. Yes, or cart, when I use’ to 
go up meadow hayin’ time, foolish like, 
year we was just married. Didn’t like 
to have him out o’ sight. All is, colt’s 
good to go, but he hates to stan’ still 
when you're gettin’ in, so it’s handy to 
have somebody along to hold the lines. 
He’d ruther I would; tho it’s seldom 
enough I go to the store, even without 
him. If I do, they bring things out to 
me. 

“ Shall I go down to the meadow and 
tell him?” I asked, thinking it proper 
that some ceremony should be observed 
on such an occasion. 

“Oh, my, no! It’s too hot. When we 
start I'll just set a broom alongside the 
door an’ he’ll know.” 

What connection a broom had with 
funeral rites I did not try to think out. 
There are mysteries of this twentieth cen- 
tury as profound as those that obtained 
in the young years of Greece, tho we 
build no visible temples for them. 

In due time the colt came to the door: 
a shaggy creature, of the color of a faded 
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cow, with lank mane and tail somewhat 
knotted with burrs; a drooping head, 
hollow back, and several worn places on 
his sides and hips, where some misfit har- 
ness or much rubbing against the stall 
had spoiled the growth of hair. 

But, for all that, the colt had a wise 
eye that took in the situation, and an alert 
instinct that missed the curb. So as soon 
as his mistress had dismounted, slowly, 
and quite bunchily like Dickens’s Peg- 
gotty, he swerved toward a great clump 
of tiger lilies that adorned the front yard, 
and snapped off two tall stalks viciously. 

“You won't do that again, I can tell 
you!” cried his driver, as she pulled up 
the curb and snapped it in place with 
a vigorous, freckled hand, adding to me 
in a quiet aside: “ If you'll just stand by 
his head while I step in an’ get my hat, 
an’ give him a han’ful of grass ’f he gets 
jerky,” and I pulled up the long blades 
with fragrant heads of clover, and held 
them so far from his nose, that the great 
feet coming nearer and nearer and the 
loud breathing with a wheeze in some 
deep chest region forced me quite up on 
the top stone step. 

“T thought likely!” my hostess ex- 
claimed, as she thrust a stick through 
the latch to let any chance passerby know 
that she was not in and set the kitchen 
broom against the door. “ He knows 
the minute you’re afraid. Back there, 
Ceph! you old ” and she laid a 
strong hand on the bit. ‘“ Now then, if 
you'll take the lines, so, an’ hold ’em tight. 
Here, I guess I can manage it an’ get in 
by myself. He knows better’n to fool 
with me.” 

“What is his name?” I asked, defer- 
entially, as we went out at the great gate 
which a passing boy was told to shut be- 
hind us. 

“Why, we call him Ceph? ’Twas 
Parson Tuller named him for father 
when we’d as many as six, an’ got all out 
o’ names ourselves. The’ was Gray an’ 
Prince an’ Major an’ Gen’ral an’ Jube; 
an’ we couldn’t think of another proper 
name to save us.” 

“Why not Tom or Dick?” I asked, 
futilely. 

“Why, you see some o’ the folks we 
know had them names, an’ all is they 
might not like it. So one day Parson 
Tuller was up in the horse lot, an’ father 
says: ‘ What’s a good name for a colt?’ 
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He wa’n’t a man to make words; an’ the 
parson looked him in the eye—the colt’s 
eye I mean, an’ he says as if he was think- 
in’ in his mind to find somethin’ suitable, 
Bucepholis; right out quick, like that. 
Some great name or another I presume, 
an’ we didn’t like to seem to slight it 
since he’d been so obligin’ and took the 
trouble to study it up. An’ Ceph he is, 
to this day ; for the other was too long to 
speak suddenly, an’ that’s the way he 
has to be spoke to as you can see. Sounds 
foolish to you, I’ll be bound, to call him 
the colt ; but the others was sold off when 
they was three or four years old, an’ he 
seemed kind o’ young an’ frisky to us 
then. An’ he does now, I’m free to say, 
long side the old horse. Get up! Now 
if that ain’t just like you, Ceph, stoppin’ 
in the middle o’ the road, an’ all them 
teams comin’ up behind. I declare, I’m 
mortified at you, Ceph! ” 

But the colt stood still, with an air of 
perfect unconcern, reaching out a ham- 
pered nose toward the alder bushes that 
leaned ‘near and hindering the long pro- 
cession of wagons coming after us, till 
Tilly Chris and her husband drove on 
ahead and offered to attach us to the rear 
of their buggy. This neighpvorly kind- 
ness was graciously accepted, and as the 
leading horse set off at a good pace Ceph 
decided that it was the part of Mhapation 
to keep up. 

It was humiliating to be towed to a 
funeral in this fashion, as if horse and 
family needed persuasion to do a good 
deed ; so at the top of the first long hill the 
colt’s mistress begged to have the rope 
loosed, adding that it would be well not 
to get too far ahead, as she hated dread- 
fully to be late at the funeral. 

It must be said for Bucephalus that 
he was a horse of dignity and spirit ; for 
after his own self-respecting fling—a si- 
lent protest perhaps at being controlled 
by womenfolks—there was no more occa- 
sion for the leading string. And he kept 
up so well in the procession, with such 
decided setting down of his feet, that not 
only did we lie the dust of all the teams 
ahead, but passed it on as well to the long 
line coming after us. No ordinary dust 
was this—just thickened and glorified 
trails of light, sifting over us and soften- 
ing the landscape. 

_It was a wonderful road. No sooner 
did we climb to the top of a stony hill 
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with painful effort and much lathering of 
the horses under the harness, than we 
dropped as painfully down, Ceph hold- 
ing back faithfully, even cheerfully, with 
a sitting down effect in the steepest 
places, but with no disposition to be child- 
ish. The gravity of the occasion had 
reached his brain at last, and his grateful 
mistress said there’d be no more foolin’ 
now that he understood. 

“And he can walk b’utiful to the 
grave,” she added. ‘ You'll see how 
when they begin to slow up. Why, when 
he was young—younger, that is, we was 
on the way to Deacon Swift’s funeral, 
an’ he wouldn’t walk in line. My! 
wa’n’t I scared. An’ mortified, too. 
First, he’d pull out one side, then over to 
th’ other; an’ when father jerked him in 
sharp, what did he do but wheel round, 
an’ go smack over the stone wall! I 
can show you the very identical spot. 
There; you see that vig elder clump 
ahead? ’Twas just th’ other side of that; 
an’ the gap’s in the wall yet where he 
fetched down the top stones. 

“ But he was ’shamed enough, I can 
tell you, when the whole procession went 
past, folks afoot and all, an’ he had to be 
took out o’ the buggy to get em both back 
into the road. 

“Father give him a few lashes then 
an’ there to let him know who was mas- 
ter. He’s a mild man, an’ didn’t train 
him the way some would ; but Ceph knew 
just as well’s you would that he wa’n’t 
to cut up any more didoes goin’ to funer- 
als. And he never did. I don’t count 
this time, for you see he didn’t rightly 
sense what we was settin’ off for. 

“ Like as not he’d thought it over an’ 
made up his mind I wanted somethin’ 
another from the store; an’ when we took 
the wrong road he suspicioned I didn’t 
know. what I was about, an’ so just 
stopped to let me straighten out things 
in my own mind. Anybody can think 
better keepin’ still, you know. 

“ See how good he was when they took 
that rope off! Oh, he won't disgrace 
himself that way again! He’s thinkin’ 
it all over, I know, by the way that off 
ear lops. Father’d say he was philoso- 
sophizin’.” 

It was a beautiful country that we 
were jogging and creaking along; poor 
enough for meadow or planting, but love- 
ly for situation. From the tops of the 
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hills, oaks and chestnuts stood up against 
the white, summer clouds, and bees and 
butterflies stopped at every thistle. 
Prodigal nature loves to shower gifts on 
waste and lovely lands in token of her 
tremendous reserves. 

In the lowlands the drought had not 
yet yellowed the foliage, and the hedges 
were riotously thick and green; white 
and fragrant with clethra, the sweet pep- 
per bush of New England, which the 
bees hung about with contented blurring 
of the soft air; and deep, yellow heads of 
tansy, whose Greek name stands for im- 
mortality, its strong tonic odor typical 
of the bitter herbs of the Paschal season. 
Goldenrod was in full bud, with here and 
there an early blossom, and the intense 
purple of iron weed reared its royal ban- 
ner under the tall heads and coarse leaves 
of Joe-Pye-weed, sown by the artist hand 
of nature that brings into gracious har- 
mony her blues and pinks and purples of 
all degrees. 

“T declare, if there ain’t pennyr’yal 
right in the horses’ tracks!” broke out 
the colt’s driver, suddenly. “ Did you 
ever see such a smell! B’utiful, ain’t it? 
I’ll stop an’ gether some when we go 
home, if so be Ceph i! wait. I like to 
keep it up garret long o’ boneset an’ 
chamomile an’ mint.” 

We had left the dusty thoroughfare 
and were climbing up a narrow, green 
lane with overgrown wheel ruts strewed 
with last year’s leaves, through which 
young oaks and chestnuts sent up. shoots, 
and dark green pipsissura spread its ex- 
quisite growth. Above this soft track 
birches whispered together, and pines 
sifted the wind that passed through their 
tops, and gave out the balmy odor that is 
like nothing else in the tree kingdom. 

We caught glimpses of sailing, white 
clouds through delicate twigs of alder 
and black birch that leaned quite across 
the road and brushed our faces when we 
failed to stoop in time. 

Presently we left even this shadow of 
a road, and turned into a rough cart track 
between great bowlders, where some hid- 
den spring glistened in the long grass, 
and the cardinal flower knee deep in the 
water tossed up its splendor of color that 
makes even the wood lily pale. 

“T’d just love to get some of that!” 
cried Ceph’s mistress, with a strong, 
backward pull on the reins. “And I 
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would, too, if it wa’n’t for a funeral. You 
go on, Ceph.” 

“And why not for a funeral?” I 
asked, with the simpleness of an alien. 

“For a funeral!” 

The rebuke in the tone was sufficient 
reply. It might have been inferred from 
my lack of enthusiasm at the start that I 
knew nothing of these proprieties. 

The cart path wound up and up by easy 
stages, passing the kitchen door on its 
slow way to an unused barn with sag- 
ging roof and gaping sides. 

The stone step leading to the front 
door was quite choked with grass and 
blackberry vines. It must have been 
years since any one had driven that way. 
So one by one the teams halted at the 
kitchen porch, then passed on to the 
shady side of the barn, where the horses 
were taken out and tethered to the backs 
of the wagons, whinneying softly to each 
other with reticent comment on the qual- 
ity of deep grass and clover at their feet 
but out of reach. 

It was a little, brown shingled house of 
one story, weather beaten to the univer- 
sal tint of rocks and stone walls and 
lichens. Nature gathers such _ gently 
into her large embrace, and lulls it to its 
final repose. But over its porch ran the 
wild splendor of a trumpet creeper into 
whose scarlet horns the humming birds 
thtust themselves half out of sight with a 
purring sound. It must have been the 
one strenuous voice of animate nature 
hére at other times. 

There was no sign of dog or cat, nor 


‘of the universal chicken that makes the 


abomination of desolation on the hard- 
ened face of earth. 

Two downcast neighbors from a mile 
or more away came to the door, and one, 
the bolder of them, asked us to come into 
the keepin’ room and take chairs. They 
spoke in whispers as if we stood before a 
shrine. 

It was difficult to explain why I pre- 
ferred the porch, and impossible for them 
to understand why I should not care to 
see her that had passed away. One ca- 
pable woman detached herself from a 
slowly formed group, and urged the mat- 
ter as we stood under the shade of the 
trumpet vine. 

“ Nobody’s made us acquainted,” she 
began, modestly, with native dignity and 
sweetness ; “ but I hope you'll excuse me 
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for taking the liberty. I presume you’re 
a stranger here—one of the ladies inti- 
mated as much; and, of course, you 
didn’t know Aunt Almy. - 

“ But we've fixed her up b’utiful, and 
I’d take it kindly if you’d step in and 
look at her. She’s laid out in her old, 
black alapaccy. *Twas all she had, tho I 
wish’t had been silk. We've sponged it 
off and pressed it, and my girls made her 
a nice cap with white ribbons, and she’s 
got two of her own white lilies in her 
hand. She looks b’utiful, if I do say it, 
and | wish’t you’d step in.” 

So I went within by way of amends 
for my tardy courtesy, and to praise the 
generous care that had been so lovingly 
given by those in no way akin. It wasa 
sweet, strong face, with thin, brown hair 
softly powdered with gray under the lace 
cap, and a look of absolute peace on the 
clear cut features. 

There were no mourners, for Aunt 
Almy was alone in the world. And there 
was only a deacon-service; for Parson 
Tuller had died some months earlier, af- 
ter more than a half century of faithful 
ministering to his feeble parish. But 
there were remarks from two tremulous 
deacons, very old men from whom the 
joy of even middle life had departed, who 
made much of the occasion, with mourn- 
ful allusions to the brevity of life, and 
the surety of a better country that the 
best among us might hope to attain. 
Then the audience that quite filled the 
three small rooms lifted up quavering 
voices, with here and there one fresh 
and young, and sang: “ Why Should We 
Mourn Departed Friends,” to the heart- 
rending tune of China, whose mournful 
cadences wailed through the narrow 
rooms and passages, filling the house 
quite full of melancholy. I thought of it 
shut in like the odor of bitter herbs, with 
the youth of Aunt Almy, and only going 
out of it when the framework went to 
ruin, and let in the sun, and summer 
wind to sweeten and scatter it. 

Four withered old men lifted the plain 
coffin from the keeping room table and 
carried it haltingly to the door, at which 
vounger men took their places. Then the 
long procession followed across a mea- 
dow to the back of the garden wall, where 
two dark, lichened headstones leaned 
away as if shrinking from the newly 
opened grave. 
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The garden was a miracle of neatness 
and bloom; for its owner and lover had 
died suddenly, and nothing had suffered 
from neglect. 

A mulberry tree, in full fruit, hung 
over the wall, and the robins were jubi- 
lantly returning thanks among its 
branches. 

Along the tidy walks crossing each 
other at right angles blossomed late 
sweet peas and nasturtiums, bordered 
by delicate sweet alyssum, pink-edged 
poppies, mignonnette, and the dainty 
blue fairy flax. Jasmine past blooming 
climbed and fell over the wall at the 
garden’s foot, making a background for 
flaming hollyhocks, blue larkspur, tiger 
lilies and marigolds. 

Scarlet poppies grew rank and high in 
full view from the keeping room win- 
dow, and the lonely soul who watched 
their springing time and summer must 
have loved them like sunny-hearted 
friends. To the north, just where the 
land fell off suddenly over masses of rock 
that guarded a deep, stony pasture-val- 
ley, stood a single, high bowlder, split 
into two by a sturdy, many branched 
chestnut tree that leaned its ripening 
burrs within easy reach. At its foot 
blackberry vine and wild clematis 
wrestled together in dense masses. Rude 
steps cut in the lower half of the rock led 
to a broad platform to which the tree lent 
a back. 

“ She use’ to keep a red shawl folded 
there to sit on,” said the woman, who had 
first invited me in. “ They say she was 
a master hand to climb up there and read, 
all by herself, day in and day out. 

“ My Tommy spoke with her there just 
a few hours before she past away. He 
was after blackberries, and strayed off 
as boys will, and she asked him to come 
and pick some.” 

“ Did she have many books?” I asked, 
in the pause that followed. 

“Oh, a sight! There was ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and Pollock’s ‘ Course of Time;’ 
that’s a b’utiful book; I presume you’ve 
heard of it? and Martin Tupper’s ‘ Po- 
etical Works,’ and some stories, and Wal- 
ter Scott’s books—quite a shelf full; 
and——,” she hesitated and dropped her 
voice— “some says she had a big book, 
coarse print, named Dant’s Hell, and 
that she was fond of it. Livin’ all stark 
alone she couldn’t help bein’ a little queer 
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I say, and there’s them that’ll bear me 
out in it—meanin’ no disrespect to the 
dead. But over and above them all ’tis 
said she set great store by William 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Poems.’ She was a read- 
er! They say he wrote plays, too. The 
minister told me once, himself, that he’d 
read one or two of them, and there was 
good in them. 

“ But Ido’ know. We wasn’t brought 
up that way.” 


II. 


The neighbors who had cared for the 
last of her family with generous giving 
of time and service stayed behind to 
set the house in order and lock the door. 
One by one the teams jotted along the 
cart path, but with a jauntier air than 
that of the early afternoon. It was the 
welcome breathing spell after the repres- 
sion of the service; like the beginning of 
a new life—like what we imagine of a 
resurrection when shadows flee away. 

Ceph was led out last, and as he 
stepped slowly along, still in contempla- 
tive mood, with no ambition to outstrip 
faster teams, I had time to impress the 
whole beautiful, lonely landscape on my 
mind. Suddenly a strange figure ap- 
peared beyond the great bowlder. It 
was that of a tall, white haired man who 
carried long stemmed roses across his 
arm wnicu he laid at the head of the 
grave, pausing reverently for a moment 
with his bared head bent. 

My hostess evidently had not seen him. 
When we reached the lane we were quite 
alone. 

A turn in it had hidden those preceding 
us from view. 

The reins lay loosely on the colt’s back, 
and he foraged from the roadside with- 
out rebuke. “I’ve been thinkin’ an’ 
thinkin’,” said his driver. “ ’Twas real 
sober, wa’n’t it? Mebbe you'd take in- 
t’rest in hearin’ about her that’s just 
passed away.” 

Not only that, but I was filled with 
compunction at having been such an un- 
willing guest on an occasion that these 
busy fellow beings never omitted; and 
made what decent amends were possible. 

“ She was a proper, nice looking girl,” 
the narrator began; “and pretty dis- 
posed. Not that I knew her so very well, 
for it’s lonesome up here, an’ she didn’t 
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go to meetin’. They say she didn’t go to 
school when she was a girl. 

“* Her ma had been a teacher, an’ I ex- 
pect she learnt her. But before my day 
she use’ to walk to meetin’ time and 
again; an’ it come about that my brother 
Cephas took to carryin’ her home. She 
wa'n’t more than sixteen, I presume, and 
he was some older. 

“T was a little girl, but I use’ to hear 
the folks speakin’ about it. When he 
took her to singin’ school, ma said he 
was keepin’ comp’ny with her. And I 
s’pose he was. He wa’n’t one to make 
words about it. 

* Well, the next spring, just about ap- 
ple-blow time, her aunt come down from 
Boston for a spell an’ wanted that Almy 
should go home with her. *T'was dre’d- 
ful hard for her mother to let ’er go, but 
they made out ’twas best for the girl, an’ 
you know mothers don’t think about their 
own feelin’s. You see her father was a- 
drinkin’ man, an’ ’twa’n’t any too pleas- 
ant there when he had his spells. 

“ The boys got away from home soon’s 
they could; for they do say he was abus- 
ive at times, an’ you know boys won’t 
stan’ that if they’ve got any spirit. They 
done well, too. I expect twas the Mar- _ 
tin blood. That was on her side. *Twas 
a high family; pretty spoken, pretty be- 
haved, an’ always tryin’ to have the chil- 
dren be somebody. 

“ All is, I don’t see how Almy’s mother 
ever come to marry Tom Giles. He 
wanted her bad, I s’pose, an’ girls mar- 
ried before they come to know their own 
minds, them days. He was well enough 
when he was young, accordin’ to what 
I’ve heard tell, an’ good lookin’ as folks 
goes; but han’some is as han’some does, 
I hold. And he never ’mounted to a row 
of pins. He’d sooner sit ’round in the 
tavern an’ tell stories an’ treat, way they 
use’ to them days, than to be farmin’ of 
it. An’ tho ’twa’n’t much of a farm to 
start with, he’d neighpors that made a 
good livin’, poor soil an’ all. One of ’em 
left some money in the bank, too. 
*Twa’n’t much—a couple of hundred or 
so, but it helped start the boys. Well, 
this Tom Giles, as I was sayin’, tho he’d 
got a likely family, smart workers and 
all, didn’t try to bring ’°em up. Just let 
‘em come up. If the boys wanted to plant 
corn two or three years a-goin’ in the 
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same place, not knowin’ any better, why 
he let ’em. An’ he used up his best land, 
an’ let it go to pastur’ when he might’ve 
had tol’rable crops just as well as not. 

“ But he wouldn’t turn sis head over. 
Smoke a pipe an’ drink—drink an’ smoke 
a pipe; ’twas all the business he ever 
calc’lated on. Mis’ Giles was a close- 
mouthed lady, an’ nobody ever heard a 
word from her, even when the boys left 
an’ the stock was sold off. She couldn’t 
go to meetin’ after that, an’ nobody went 
there scarcely, twas so‘far away. An’ 
besides, nobody wanted to run acrost him. 

“He had a raspy sort of tongue when 
he was in liquor, an’ that was the heft o’ 
the time. Seems like gossipin’ about 
neighbors behind their backs; but ’twas 
town talk. Besides they’re all dead an’ 
gone now, all but the boys out West. 
What be I talkin’ about! Why, they 
was a sight older’n Almy, an’ I presume 
the’ ain’t one of ’em above ground now, 
as we say. Where did I get to? Oh, 
yes; Almy’s aunt that took her off to 
Boston, an’ her poor mother never so 
much as sayin’, ay, yes or no. 

“The aunt was a hard workin’ woman 
an’ took boarders. An’ Almy was to 
help, an’ have her board an’ clothes. 

““ She was a proper, pretty girl, | told 
you before, an’ held her head high, proud- 
like as all her mother’s folks was. And 
her aunt done well by her. She had 
books to read, when the’ was any time, 
an’ two pink calico dresses for summer, 
besides a white muslin for meetin’, an’ a 
good blue merino for winter. Tilly 
Chris told me all about it. Her grand- 
mother was neighbor to them, an’ she an’ 
Almy was great friends. 

“ Well, the old folks lived on, kind o’ 
hand to mouth, poor’s poverty all the 
time. An’ Mis’ Giles she spun some for 
folks that got behindhand into their fall 
work, an’ wove rag carpets. No joke 
that, weavin’ rag carpet. 

“ Ev’ry spring an’ ev’ry fall Almy come 
home for a visit, pretty as a posy, with 
a new, purple calico mebbe, for her ma, 
an’ what money her aunt could spare, 
which wa’n’t much, tho she was open- 
handed. I use’ to hear our folks tell all 
about it. And she’d coax some o’ the 
neighbors to take them two to church, 
an’ make jell to pay for’t. Almy 
wa’n’t the sort to take favors from any- 
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body. She did make b’utiful jell—pick 
the berries an’ grapes herself, an’ they’d 
furnish sugar. “Twas winter set in, in 
earnest when she had to go back. 

“T presume Cephas would’ve done as 
much for her as any of ’em, if she’d a-let 
him. But the young folks was all crazy 
after her, boys an’ girls alike. Seemed 
as if they wore off the grass round the 
front door short as if sheep’d nibbled it, 
with their teams drivin’ up day an’ night. 

“Don’t look that way now, does it? 
But that’s the way it use’ to be told. 
‘Lired o’ my long story? Well, I’m glad 
if you ain’t. Father says you can’t stop 
me when I get a-goin’ more’n a wind 
mill in a gale. I get so intent on it, you 
see, I forget everything. 

“Ma use’ to say Cephas took it hard 
her goin’ back. Not that he said so—he 
wa'n’t like me; but he kind o’ peaked an’ 
pined, an’ didn’t relish his vittles. And 
ma was the best of cooks. 

“Why, she believed he’d a-gone clear 
up to Boston to see her if it took ev’ry 
cent he’d got, he was that lonesome. 

“ But folks didn’t jig about, them days, 
way they does now. Just stuck to their 
bus’ness steady, an’ laid up a trifle year 


by year, an’ bymeby got to be fore- 
handed. My father, he’d laid up five 
hundred dollars in the bank before he 
died. But Cephas wa’n’t twenty-one 


then, an’ worked for his keep. When he 
was, he got his freedom suit. Ma made 
it for him. But the’ wa’n’t any money to 
go with it, except as he done extry work 
an’ was allowed some for it—a York shil- 
lin’ a day, overtime, I guess twas. 

“Bymeby he somehow got onto a big 
farm, six or seven miles away, when 
Jokn grew along to take his place; an’ 
we ‘lowed he’d get Almy after a spell.” 

* And didn’t he?” I asked, with deep 
interest. 

“T was goin’ to tell you. When she 
come home next time the’ was a sight 0’ 
sickness, an’ she went ’round an’ set up 
nights, an’ was that busy days she 
couldn’t even go to meetin’. An’ Cephas 
he took it pretty hard. Not that he said 
so, but it was his only chance, you know; 
an’ ma would have it he looked peak- 
eder’n ever. She took sick herself, to 
end up with, an’ had to stay a week over 
time. Tilly's grandmother took her 
back, for she wa’n’t fit to go alone. She 
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was a girl then, an’ had been home visit- 
in’ her own folks. But she went sooner’n 
she would, on Almy’s account. “Twas a 
terrible long stage ride. But now comes 
the worst of it. When she come home 
next time, sort o’ lively seein’ all her 
folks, she let out that one o’ the aunt’s 
boarders was keepin’ comp’ny with 
Almy. 

“A spruce young fellow, she said he 
was, an’ likely into the bargain. He was. 
part owner in a book store, with some 
money laid by, an’ he was farse to get 
married; but Almy wouldn’t. 

“ Well, it went on and on; an’ it was a 
proper, pretty match, her aunt said; but 
Almy she held off. An’ in some way 
they found out that he wanted to go home 
with her an’ talk it over with her folks, 
an’ she wouldn’t let him. 

“Her aunt would’ve told him fast 
enough what the matter was, an’ made no 
bones about it; but Almy as much as said 
she wasn’t to. You see I use’ to hear 
all this from ma, over an’ over again. 

“As I was tellin’ you before, Almy 
was proud, like all the Martins, an’ I 
spose she didn’t wan’ to take anybody 
she set store by to such a tumble-down 
ramshackle sort of a place as her house 
was then, with a poor sot for a father. 
An’ I don’t know’s I blame her. Her 
mother was nice as could be; but I tell 
you ’tis a terrible thing for a girl to be 
ashamed of her own father. 

An’ so it went on for a year or two, an’ 
Almy, bein’ pretty close-mouthed, likely 
didn’t tell him the reason she wouldn’t 
let im go home with ’er, an’ he got offish, 
man-fashion, because he couldn’t have 
his own way; an’ twa’n’t long till he up 
an’ married a city lady. An’ ’twas the 
year after that Mis’ Giles took sick, an’ 
Almy had to come home. He got worse 
an’ worse, kind o’ drinkin’ his brains soft; 
but he didn’t die. Such critters never 
does. An’, after a spell, she kind o’ 
faded an’ faded away, an’ you couldn’t 
scercely tell when the breath re’lly went 
out of her.” 

“ Almy?” T asked, with a lapse of in- 
tellect. 

“My, no! her mother, 
just gone now. 


Almy’s only 
An’ Tom Giles he held 
on, an’ held on; and ev’ry cent they could 


T’d a- 
Why, 


rake an’ scrape went for liquor. 
throwed him onto the town! 
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Almy raised chickens, they said, an’ 
planted corn an’ potaties, an’ tended to 
‘em all herself, or they'd starved. Not 
but that the neighbors would’ve looked 
after her some, but she was that proud, I 
presume, if they’d sent in things she’d 
have hove ’em outdoors. Well, here we 
be; and if I didn’t forget that penny- 
r’yal. Come right over it, an’ didn’t get 
a sniff of it. An’ a powerful, pretty 
smell it has, too.” 


ITI. 


It was the first part of the week fol- 
lowing the funeral. I had been for a 
long tramp over the hills, and came home 
just before sunset with an armful of 
boneset and mountain mint, the best 
thing in the world for a cough, I was told, 
and a necessity in every household. 

These would give pleasure all through 
the long, cold winter, I was sure, and 
make the very rafters fragrant as they 
dried slowly under the garret roof. 

While I sat to rest a moment on a gray 
rock under the shade of a clump of chest- 
nuts, and looked off toward the golden 
sea in which a faint shallop of moon was 
floating, there was a sudden flurry of 
bushes pushed aside, and mv _ hostess 
broke panting through. 

“My, but I’m glad to find you so 
near!” she sighed. “ Such news! And 
he’s milkin’ still, so I'll just drop down 
nere an’ tell you. 

“ Tilly run over half an hour ago, all 
burstin’ with it; an’ I venture it’s half 
over town by this time. 

“P’r’aps you didn’t take notice; but 
Sarah Winterses girls stayed to lock up 
the house that day; an’ what do you 
think! They said no sooner was the 
teams out o’ sight than a man come walk- 
in’ up the hill other side. He’d left a 
black man and a buggy down to the foot, 
for they went up garret to see. He had 
a long box, an’ he was dressed up slick, 
like a city man, an’ he had a weed on his 
hat an’ a cane in his hand. An’ first he 
laid down his cane’ an’ pulled off his hat 
an’ set that down, an’ he took something 
out o’ the box—for thev set up garret an’ 
watched ’im; an’ he bent down his head 
without any hat on, just like he was say- 
in’ a prayer. When he was gone they 
crep’ down stairs an’ went over to see 
what ’twas; an’ there was roses an’ 
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roses—pink ones—stems long’s your 
arm—laid all ’round the head o’ the grave. 
An’ they said come to think it over they 
was sure he knelt down there with his 
hat off; but I don’t believe it. -tie’d be 
too old, an’ still besides, likely. I s’pose 
he recollected the pink dresses she use’ 
to wear. Well there! I’ve no call to 
say so. Such things do come into your 


mind, tho, an’ stick. And I say ’twas . 


pretty of him, whatever other folks 
thinks. And his wife likely was passed 
away by that weed on his hat, an’ he’d 
had time to think back. Queer, ain’t it, 
how we will go yack to things that’s past 
an’ gone. 

- “ An’ the girls thought, an’ I b’lieve it 


myself, that twas him—why, I hadn’t. 


told you that! an’ he’d heard of it, some 
way, an’ he’d come all the way from Bos- 
ton with a team, to ’tend the funeral. 

“T reckon he was disappointed. But 
Tilly, she thinks he’d rather wait till the 
folks was gone, an’ kind o’ have it all to 
himself, an’ no remarks made. 

“IT wish’t he could’ve seen her, she 
looked so nice. ’Most pretty if she hadn’t 
been so old. But mebbe he’d rather 
think of her as she was. 

“T’ve made up my mind, an’ Tilly 
says she has, too, that he’s a widower. 
The weed looks like it. And if his wife 
had been livin’ it might’ve pestered her 
to know how much he set store by 
Almy after all these years. I don’t b- 
lieve he’d done it. 

“But itll all be found out in time. 
Even Tilly Clum, who’s the stay-at-home 
sort, says she shan’t rest till she knows for 
sure if he’s the same, an’ what his name 
is, an’ if his wife is dead, an’ what fam’ly 
she left. We'll know all the’ is to be 
known, pretty quick. 

“The reason we was so slow gettin’ 
at it before now, you see the Winterses 
they live over ’cross Five Mile Brook, an’ 
bring down their butter an’ fowls once a 
week for the stage man to take. An’ 
they drove a good two mile out o’ the way 
to carry the news to Chris. Pike in the 
up-meadow.” 

“Did I meet your brother at the fu- 
neral?” I asked, with keen sympathy. 
* For I do not remember your speaking 
of him, or introducing him. There were 
so many there.” 

“Cephas? Why, bless your heart, 
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he’s been in heaven these thirty years! 
Went right from the supper table, as you 
may say, twas that sudden. 

“Ma did hope he’d get reconciled an’ 
take a wife; an’ she was free to urge him 
some, as he was gettin’ along, an’ there’d 
be nobody to look after him when she 
was gone. But he wa’n’t that sort. We 
ain’t, not one of us. 

“When our sort o’ folks gets their 
mind set, they’re terrible hard to unset. 
Might as well try to end over this rock. 
Well, it did seem kind o’ sober up there 
that day, didn’t it? But come to get 
home, what with the yellow clouds all 
over, some purple ’round the edges, not 
quite sundown you recollect—just the 
way it looks to-night, so sweet an’ homey 
like, "twas diff’rent. Seems as if you 
could look right through, only the sun 
blinds you so. 

“T always think about Almy when it 
comes this time o’ day—kind o’ as if 
she’d gone back again an’ was young. 
She did look real young, now didn’t she, 
for a person risin’ of seventy? 

“ Some way as if all the years was drop- 
pin’ off, droppin’ off gradual, soon as she 
got rid of the body, an’ kind of givin’ her 
a new chance to begin over again. 

“ Why, I expect she’s just sittin’ down 
with her ma in the shade o’ the glory now 
—not bein’ use’ to it so soon—an’ talkin’ 
it all over. Cephas, too, mebbe he'll put 
ina word. He'd be there! 

“Seems to me when I stop an’ think 
it over just like it use’ to when I was 
young, an’ I’d been off over night to our 
folkses. When I got back the little fel- 
lows they’d come racin’ out, hoppin’ up 
an’ down, an’ hangin’ round, an’ catchin’ 
hold of me, shoutin’ out: ‘Mummy’s got 
home! Mummy's got home! Mummy's 
got home!’ just plain cryin’ for joy to see 
me. 

“Seems to me ’twill be same way up 
there. I wouldn’t stand it other ways. I 
declare to it, if I ain’t cryin’ myself for 
joy! An’ there’s father with his two 
milk pails—I hear ’im lettin’ down the 
bars this minit, an’ I ain’t so much as got 
the kettle on! I couldn’t blame ’im if he 
spoke up ha’sh to me—workin’ away in 
the hot sun all day long, real tired, an’ 
me off gaddin’, enjoyin’ myself! But 
there, he never did in all his life, however 
deservin’ I might be. Come in pretty 
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quick, won’t you? I'll have the table 
set an’ the tea a-drawin’ in a jiffy. The’s 
quince preserves that he likes; but if 
you want sweet cream on your baked ap- 
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ples instead—an’ you seem to—the’s a 
whole pitcherful sittin’ on the butt’ry 
shelf waitin’. It’s been coolin’ all day in 
the well.” 


of Our Wasps 


By A S. Packard, MD., Ph.D., 


ProressoR OF ZOOLOGY AND GEOLOGY IN Brown UNIVERSITY 


HIS subject has been recently dis- 
cussed in a beautifully illustrated 
volume on the instincts and habits 

of the solitary wasps, by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Peckham, so well known for their 
remarkable works on the habits of spi- 
ders and allied topics. Their studies were 
suggested by the attractive “ Souvenirs 
Entomologiques ” of a French naturalist, 
J. H. Fabre, but in some cases their con- 
clusions differed radically from his, being 
based on different species, and also on a 
broader, more scientific way of looking at 
things. 

As is well known, most of the solitary 
wasps sting, paralyze and store up in 
their deep tunnels spiders or caterpillars 
as food for their young. A favorite sub- 
ject for observation was Ammophila are- 
naria, which uses caterpillars to store its 
nest. One was observed attacking a 
caterpillar. Notwithstanding the strug- 
gles of the worm, she finally lifted it from 
the ground, curved the end of her abdo- 
men under its body and darted her sting 
between the third and fourth segments. 
The worm was paralyzed, limp and help- 
less. But, not content with this, with- 
drawing her sting she plunged it succes- 
sively between the third and second, and 
between the second and first segments, 
and then left it lying on the ground. “ For 
a moment the wasp circled above it, and 
then, descending, seized it again, further 
back this time, and with great delibera- 
tion and nicety of action gave it four 
more stings, beginning between the ninth 
and tenth segments and _ progressing 
backward.” Then she_ rested, and 
smoothing her body with her long hind 
legs, washed her face with her fore legs. 
Two other wasps of the same kind stung 
their prey in different places, and one of 


them adopted the process of malaxation, 
which consists in repeatedly squeezing 
the neck of the caterpillar between her 
jaws, turning it around and around so 
that all sides were equally affected. The 
wasp lays her egg on one side in the mid- 
dle of the caterpillar. In making her 
nest she bores in the earth an inch 
deep, and then excavates a larger cham- 
ber or pocket in which the caterpil- 
lars are stored. On closing up the 
hole the wasp wedges a good sized 
piece of earth or a stone deep down into 
the neck of the burrow, filling the space 
above solidly with smaller stones and 
earth. In all cases the mode of closing 
and other details differ with different in- 
dividuals. There seems considerable va- 
riation in their nesting instincts. In fact 
in all the wasps the nature of the work 
differs with the individual. The most re- 
markable case was that of an Ammophila 
which used a little stone as a tool and 
made an intelligent use of it. She actu- 
ally, after covering over her nest with 
her jaws, picked up a little pebble and 
used it as a hammer in pounding down 
the dirt with rapid strokes, thus making 
this spot as hard and firm as the sur- 
rounding surface. She did this not only 
once, but a second time. It might be 
doubted whether this should be credited, 
but a similar instance was observed and 
published some years ago by Dr. Williston 
in Western Kansas, where an Ammophila 
flew to her hole, which she had just cov- 
ered in, with a small pebble, “ perhaps an 
eighth of an inch in diameter,” in her 
jaws, which she used to press “ down the 
dust all over and about the opening, 
smoothing off the surface, and accom- 
panying the action with a peculiar rasp- 
ing sound.: After all this was done, and 
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she spent several minutes each time in 
thus stamping the earth so that only a 
keen eye could detect any abrasion of the 
surface, she laid aside the little pebble 
and flew away, to be gone some minutes.” 

The striking fact ever present in all 
these actions and habits is variability. 
“ Variability in every particular—in the 
shape of the nest, and the manner of dig- 
ging it, in the condition of the nest 
(whether closed or open) when left tem- 
porarily, in the method of stinging the 
prey, in the degree of malaxation, in the 
manner of carrying the victim, in the way 
of closing the nest, and last, and most 
important of all, in the condition pro- 
duced in the victims of the stinging, some 
of them dying and becoming ‘veritable 
cadavers, to use an expression of Fabre’s, 
long before the larva is ready to begin 
on them, while others live long past the 
time at which they would have been at- 
tacked and destroyed if we had not inter- 
fered with the natural course of events. 
And all this variability we get from a 
re 4 of nine wasps and fifteen caterpil- 
ars!” 

As regards the stinging of the caterpil- 
lars and other insects stored up by the 
wasps as food for their young in hatch- 
ing, it has always been supposed that the 
wasp had the wonderful instinct to aim 
the sting so as to penetrate the nervous 
ganglia, and thus paralyze the victim in 
order that the young larva might have 
living food. We do not see but that our 
authors have fairly shown that this may 
not be the case. No one has actually de- 
tected the wound of the wasp’s sting in 
a ganglion. Our authors maintain that 
“the purpose of the stinging is not to 
paralyze and preserve the prey alive, 
since the wasp has no reason for attempt- 
ing any such difficult procedure, for the 
larva thrives quite as well upon dead as 
upon Tiving food.” They believe that 
“the primary purpose of the stinging is 
to overcome resistance and to prevent the 
escape of the victims, and that incidental- 
ly some of them are killed and others are 
paralyzed.” Thus one of the most cher- 
ished beliefs as to the wonderful and un- 
erring instincts of these insects will have 
to be given up. 

The Peckhams also confirm the obser- 
vations of others that some of the solitary 
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wasps have the remarkable habit of cut- 
ting off some or all of the legs of the 
spiders that they use for storing in their 
nests. If the legs were not removed they 
would be too large for their coffin. 

Another point about which there is 
now a decided difference of opinion is 
that of the “ homing faculty” or “ sense 
of direction ” of insects. A recent Ger- 
man naturalist denies that ants and bees 
are guided by memory in returning to 
their homes, and thinks that they are 
guided by something like scent; hence 
the act, he thinks, is rather reflex than 
instinctive or rational. As our authors 
state: “ The sight of a bee or wasp re- 
turning to its home, without hesitation or 
uncertainty, from some far distant spot 
is, indeed, marvelous. When we saw our 
first Ammophila perform this feat, we 
were filled with wonder.” Our authors 
repeatedly saw different wasps study the 
locality about their nest, apparently ob- 
serving the objects near, until they be- 
came so thoroughly acquainted with the 
topography that they could return direct- 
ly to their nest. They claim that from 
their observations both of social and soli- 
tary wasps the homing faculty is not in- 
stinctive, but is the direct outcome of in- 
dividual experience. 

Finally they conclude that wasps act 
intelligently as well as instinctively; that 
acts which are instinctive in one species 
may be intelligent in another, while there 
is a considerable variation in the amount 
of intelligence displayed by different in- 
diduals of the same species. After many 
years spent in studies on the habits of in- 
sects they corroborate the view expressed 
by others, remarking that a single wasp, 
“uninfluenced in any way by the exam- 
ple of those about it, displays unusual in- 
telligence in grappling with the affairs 
of life.” They change their mode of nest- 
ing, all their changes being “ intelligent 
adaptations to new modes of life, serving 
to keep the species in harmony with its 
surroundings.” The work is published 
by the Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, and from the painstak- 
ing and critical way in which the obser- 
vations have been made, and the novelty 
and beauty of the plate, will remain a 
classical monograph. 

ProvipENcE, R, I. 












Books on. Mosquitoes * 


THE mosquito is the most noticed just 
now of all insects, and justifies the atten- 
tion bestowed upon him. Dr. Howard’s 
volume on the universal pest tells us, as 
we learn from the subtitle, “ How They 
Live; How They Carry Disease; How 
They are Classified; How They May Be 
Destroyed.” We do not have a doubt 
that every reader will turn first to the 
last section, to discover if there be a way 
of ridding the world of this rogue among 
insects. Dr. Howard declares that he 
has no doubt whatever that the mosquito 
is the agency in the spread of diseases, 
and on this basis the book is written. 
He argues that with the knowledge 
which we now possess it is quite possi- 
ble to rid ourselves of the whole torment- 
ing plague. While we very much doubt 
this general assertion, it is quite certain 
that the pest can be greatly reduced; and 
the worst breeding places transformed 
into wholesome ground. The interest in 
the subject has become so general, from 
the medical standpoint as well as from 
that of comfort, that an authoritative 
book of this sort is warranted. It tells 
what is known about mosquitoes from 
the biological point of view, from the 
medical point of view, and from the prac- 
tical side. Our able specialist has under- 
taken to illustrate the different kinds of 
mosquitoes, so that they can be distin- 
guished by a physician. At the same 
time the book is admirably adapted for 
students of entomology. 

In the chapter on remedies, he refers 
to beautiful localities, situated near New 
York, which cannot be utilized so long 
as the mosquito is in possession. Exter- 
mination he holds to be a very easy and 
simple matter. Professor Fermi esti- 
mates the expense of freeing a town of 
50,000 inhabitants at from $200 to $300. 
There must be, in the first place, treat- 


ment of the breeding places with insecti-' 


cides; in the second place the abolition 
of breeding places by drainage; and 
*MosouiToEs. By L. O. Howard, United States Ento- 

melogist New Vork: McClure, Phillips & Co. $r.50. 


Our Near NEIGHBOR, THE Mosquito. By A. B. Rich. 
New York: The Abbey Press. 50 cents, 
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thirdly the introduction of natural ene- 
mies into breeding pools that cannot be 
drained or treated with oil. “In 1867 
the writer used kerosene in a watering 
trough in Ithaca, N. Y., and found that 
mosquito larve were killed by it.” In 
1892 he conducted an experiment in the 
Catskill Mountains, indicating how much 
kerosene was necessary for a given water 
surface, and showing also that adult 
mosquitoes are caught in the kerosene 
film. Mr. H. E. Weed rid the college 
campus of the Mississippi Agricultural 
College by treating with kerosene eleven 
large water tanks. At Stanford Uni- 
versity some post holes had been left 
filled with surface water and were giv- 
ing out large numbers of mosquitoes ; the 
insects were destroyed by pouring into 
each hole a quantity of kerosene. A long 
list of experiments with similar success 
are given by Mr. Howard. Kerosene 
can be applied by simply pouring it on 
the water; or it can be sprayed with a 
nozzle. But it must be constantly borne 
in mind that all forms of this oil are as 
destructive to plant life as to animal 
life, so that it cannot be used with anv 
freedom about the roots of trees and 
shrubs. The application must be re- 
newed about once a week. The question 
of frequency is an important one. Dr. 
Howard finds the kerosene effective for 
some days after the odor disappears, and 
after the eye perceives no trace of kero- 
sene on the water. He advises an ap- 
plication to a pool certainly as often as 
every twelfth day. Other remedies are 
discussed. He thinks it possible that cre- 
osote oils may prove more permanent 
than lighter illuminating oils. Of course, 
very little can be accomplished where 
vast fens and swamps are left undrained. 
Tt is therefore necessary that a crusade 
against the mosquito should be consid- 
ered in connection with local enterprise. 
We may believe, or may doubt, the recent 
charges that the mosquito is the main 
cause of the spread of malignant dis- 
eases; we know that his presence makes 
unsalable much rural property, or great- 
ly reduces its value. Dr. Howard dis- 
cusses this phase of the question in a 
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way that should make his book of great 
value to farmers and to the governing 
boards of villages. 


Along with Dr. Howard’s book may be 
placed a little volume of decided interest 
by A. B. Rich, entitled Our Near Neigh- 
bor, the Mosquito. He holds that the 
problem is quite unsettled as to the 
agency of the mosquito in carrying dis- 
ease. He discusses their possible value 
in the agencies of nature, as, for exam- 
ple, in preventing some forms of disease. 
But the object of the book is thoroughly 
scientific—a discussion of the egg; the 
larva; the pupa; the female mosquito, 
and the male mosquito. The illustrations 
are unique and admirable. It is an ex- 
cellent handbook for those who desire to 
look at this subject from a strictly scien- 
tific standpoint. 


a 


Mr. Landor on the Chinese 
Campaign * 


Tue “ Boxer” movement in China, 
and the consequent campaign of the al- 
lies are too complicated and far-reaching 
events to be recorded offhand by a man 
with a camera, however energetic, in- 
qu.sitive and fair-intentioned he may be. 
Those who take up Mr. Landor’s two 
handsome volumes, expecting to find real 
history in the generously illustrated 
pages must, therefore, feel in the end 
that here are rather the partial and rough 
materials of a history. The events are 
perhaps, in any case, too recent as yet to 
be judicially sifted, so that Mr. Landor’s 
work may fairly stand justified by his 
enterprise in amassing facts—an enter- 
prise, to judge from his photographs of 
troops in action, often amounting to reck- 
lessness—and by his evident effort at ac- 
curacy. 

The character of this work as war 
correspondence cather than history is in 
large measure owing to the haste with 
which it was prepared for the press. 
Much of the narrative reads like a tran- 
scription of diary entries from various 
sources, so unassorted and fragmentary 
that one can hardly call it composition at 
all. Between the accounts of the siege 
of Tientsin and of the advance on Peking 
are inserted fifty entertaining but irrel- 


*CHINA AND THE ALLIES, By A. Henry Savage Landor 
Two volumes, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50. 
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evant pages about a tour taken by the au- 
thor in 1891 to the monastery of La 
Trappe and Hsiao Ou-Tai Mountain. 
The translations of Chinese edicts are so 
loose that one feels that Mr. Landor re- 
lied too much on his own knowledge of 
the language—a knowledge creditable 
enough for a tourist, but not extending 
to the ambiguities of state documents. 
Indeed his otherwise harmless vanity as 
a linguist betrays him into little absurd- 
ities, as when he makes himself out as 
conversing in Latin with a Chinese 
Trappist about questions in cookery, 
gaining admittance to the Temple of 
Heaven by salaaming and talking Hin- 
dustanee to the Sikh guard, and turning 
aside in a Peking street to administer 
comfort in Mandarin to a Chinese wom- 
an, who was weeping over her son just 
shot in an encounter with the troops. 
The permanent value of these books 
will be in the detailed record of the fight- 
ing, in the illustrations, and in the full 
description of the Forbidden City, which 
has hitherto been inaccessible to Euro- 
peans. Where the pictures and plans 
are so abundant it is perhaps ungrateful 
to remark that a large scale plan of the 
legation defenses is lacking, altho fre- 
quently needed in following the move- 
ments described. It would make clear 
the special difficulties in defending the 
Fu, and such points as the blunder in the 
first American intrenchment on the city 
wall, where by occupying the wrong side 
of a bastion the defenders exposed them- 
selves to a cross-fire. (Mr. Landor over- 
looks this reason for the temporary 
abandonment of the wall.) Criticism 
of the soldiery and of their superiors is 
plentiful, but chiefly of the kind that 
could be gathered from the talk of offi- 
cers at mess. The author evidently 
means to cap with praise any stricture 
that might endanger his popularity. 
Thus he describes the general looting in 
Tienstin, and the particular vandalism 
of Americans and Cossacks, but adds 
that, after all, they were good fellows. 
The graver blunders of the campaign he 
leaves undiscussed. We have yet to hear 
a satisfactory explanation of these un- 
compromising facts: Tientsin native city 
fell on June 14th, and the relief of the 
European settlement was accomplished. 
“ After the fighting and the looting,” 
Landor says, “a rest was deemed neces- 
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sary.” The allies accordingly rested, the 
city filling with newly arrived regiments, 
their officers giving dinners and their sol- 
diers disposing of loot, and no one think- 
ing of the legations for over a month! 
On July 7th a message was received that 
the legations were :still holding out, 
which the generals declined to believe. 
It was, therefore, not until August 4th, 
when one out of the several attempts to 
get a messenger from the legations to 
Tientsin had luckily succeeded, that the 
march upon Peking was made. It is 
frightful to think that the brave little 
bands of defenders might have suc- 
cumbed, after two months’ successful re- 
sistance, while 16,000 troops of their own 
blood were lying idle less than ninety 
miles away. 

Mr. Landor’s understanding of the 
Chinese is that of an unsympathetic 
tourist. His former misadventures with 
fanatical Buddhist monks makes him un- 
fair in laying the blame of the “ Boxer” 
movement to them. His unqualified 
statement of the hostile feeling of China 
toward foreigners is unfair to the large 
and energetic reform party among the 
Chinese. The Yamen Ministers, Yuan 
and Hsii, whom he merely mentions as 
rumored killed, were Yuan Ch’ang, 
president of the Yamen of Sacrifice, and 
Hsii Ching Ch’eng, vice-president of the 
Board of Civil Office, two genuine pa- 
triots, who denounced the “‘ Boxers ” and 
their sympathizers in full court before 
the Emperor and the Empress Dowager, 
and calmly took death as their reward. 
The numbers and the spirit of such Chi- 
nese developed by the great crisis make 
clear the fact that it was not a fight of 
China against the world, but the last 
struggle of the old order and the new in 
a country already awake to splendid pos- 
sibilities. 

Sd 


Mills of God * 


Tuts story trails like a Virginia rose 
vine through the end of the eighteenth 
into the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is a volume of fragrant mem- 
ories, taken from days when lords and 
ladies still made little love flights up the 





*Mitts or Gon By Elinor Macartney Lane. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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in the touch as if the old man who tells 
the tale forever struggled with the sweet 
confusion of these illusive memoirs. 
Over and over again he drifts into the 
sad refrain of his own young passions— 
chastened now into words that sing of 
eternal hope and bloom like flowers 
above the grave of his lost love. 

The author claims to be the heroine’s 
namesake, and declares that she received 
her manuscript from her father, who had 
it directly from his uncle, Robert Kill- 
duff Macartney, himself one of the prin- 
cipal characters in the story. And it is 
written with quaint little phrases used for 
emphasis, in a style which is a charming 
imitation of the Anglo-Saxon simplicity 
peculiar to educated gentlemen a hundred 
years ago. 

Properly speaking, Mills of God is an 
historical novel; for “ Robin Killduff” 
reaches over the whole earth for men 
grand enough to kiss his lady’s hand. A 
Prince of Wales struts in the pageant, 
and once Goethe bends his great face in 
a look of grim compassion upon her. 
And once also President Monroe sends an 
invitation to a ball at the “ White 
House.” But the interest really centers 
about Elinor, Lady Grafton, the illegit- 
imate daughter of George IV (then 
Prince of Wales), a beautiful and gifted 
woman, but having in her blood the royal 
disease of an irregular virtue, a splendid 
madness of love, which somehow brought 
to pass in her qualities of greatness and 
dignity of soul when a less noble woman 
might have abandoned herself to a life of 
shame. 

Immediately after her marriage to Sir 
William Grafton, a man many years her 
senior, Lord Henry Bedford, a supple 
eel of the English nobility, carrying be- 
neath his sleek coat a serpent’s irrespon- 
sible passion for women, comes to Vir- 
ginia on a secret mission and meets EI- 
inor, overcomes her sense of loyalty to 
her husband, outrages her heart of its 
love and commits her to irremedial dis- 
honor. 

The knowledge of her shame never 
passes beyond the adoring silence of 
“Robin Killduff,” the poor young Scot- 
tish gentleman who acts as steward of 
her husband’s estates, and whose secret 
love for his mistress makes him keen to 
understand. But it is at this point that 
the Mills of God begin to grind. With 
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the birth of her child comes the awaken- 
ing not merely of the great mother’s 
moral sense, but the magnificent courage 
to do right in the face of an old folly. 
For twenty years Elinor sets her soul 
against temptation, rearing herself like a 
white column to virtue upon a tragic 
foundation, standing now and then in the 
gay pageant of some dissolute court, a 
type of all that is good and faithful in 
women—but carrying ever in her sad 
heart the prescience of her doom, and 
awaiting it with the gravity and fortitude 
of one who looks unto the hills for help. 
There are those who bear the burden of 
a sin so bravely that it may be chastened 
into the white wings of sorrow upon 
which they eventually rise to the very 
gates of Paradise. Of such a mold was 
the “ Lady Elinor Grafton.” She sur- 
vived her own iniquity,sand passed up 
through great tribulations. Long after 


the god of her heart turns to clay, the holy 
flame of her love consecrates life anew 
and sets the dark night of her fate thick 
with stars. 

And “ Robin Killduff,’’ who weathers 
it through with his mistress—following 
her wayward. heart over the rosy sum- 


mits of love, under the shadows of crime, 
along the hard road of retribution, on 
into the very candle light of death, giv- 
ing and forgiving all, pausing here and 
there close to the rim of her tragedy to 
wring his hands over desolations to come 
—this is a figure worth remembering in 
modern fiction. 

In art and literature, as in life, the fall 
of man is always evident. The author 
who is strong enough invariably turns his 
lovers out of their garden and sets up a 
rank of fierce cherubim with flaming 
swords to keep them out. Eventually 
the man may sneak back with some other 
Eve; but our last sight of the first wom- 
an shows her. far away among the thorns 
and thistles, with the sweat on her face. 
So it is with Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection,” 
and so it is with Elinor in Mills of God. 
Whether the woman ranks high or low, 
the real pit is digged for her. However 
brave or innocent, she cannot escape her 
predestination in the author’s mind. He 
circumvents virtue and casts her over. 
There is no tragedy nowadays that does 
not show the broken wings of some fair 
spirit dragging through it. 
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The Problem of Conduct * 


SoME decades since writers on political 
economy reached certain grotesquely ab- 
surd conclusions by reasoning on the hy- 
pothesis of an “economic man,” who 
wanted to make money first and last and 
all the time, and who permitted nothing 
to interrupt his energy in that pursuit. 
Writers on ethics have begot a similar 
abstraction, a man who has an infinite 
number of desires, all of them active and 
unsatisfiable, first and last and all the 
time. “I have an infinity of desires,” 
Mr. Taylor says, “ which I can only grat- 
ify one at a time. Every experience of 
satisfaction would be eternal if it could, 
and, from our very constitution, none can 
last but for a moment.” If Mr. Taylor has 
an infinity of desires he is an exception to 
the general rule; if he can satisfy but 
one of them at a time, he is singularly 
unfortunate ; if he is incapable of reach- 
ing a state of satiation in respect to 
any of his desires, he is possessed of a 
superhuman energy. The assumption 
that all men, or most men, are like him- 
self runs through his book, and vitiates 
his criticisms of human ideals and of 
current systems of ethics. The difficulty 
with most men is that they have not de- 
sires enough, and that the few they have 
are too quickly satisfied. They want to 
work, for example, but they do not want 
to work as much or as often as they are 
obliged to; and in leisure they spend 
hours in sheer listlessness and boredom 
because they cannot get their own con- 
sent to want anything sufficiently to go 
in search of it. One might think that 
Mr. Taylor, and writers on ethics gen- 
erally, had never heard the cry of vam- 
tas vanitatum. 

The Problem of Conduct is an intelli- 
gent and scholarly re-reading of the the- 
ories of ethics which the English stu- 
dent has learned to associate with the 
names of Green and Bradley. Mr. Tay- 
lor discusses the doctrine of “ My Sta- 
tion and Its Duties ” more in detail than 
either Green or Bradley, and has the 
merit of insisting upon the recognition, 
in any theory of the conduct of life that 
is to be at all adequate, of wérth of every 
kind that can be of service to a man’s 
fellows or to himself—of high intelli- 


* Tue Pros_tem or Conpuct. By Alfred Edward Tay- 
lor, New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.25. 












































































gence, of artistic talents, of the spirit of 
adventure. To the general reader the 
most interesting part of the book, per- 
haps, will be that which deals both with 
the relation of the worshiper to the par- 
ticular sort of Absolute that Green and 
Bradley have manufactured, and with 
the transformation of ethical ideas in the 
presence of religion. From the point of 
view of Mr. Green’s and Mr. Bradley’s 
idealism, the Deity is dependent upon 
man for certain of his attributes, and in 
particular is not worshipful unless and 
until he is worshiped. 

“We may even say then that, in a sense, 
the religious experience must be regarded as 
adding an important element to the life not 
only of man, but also of the Absolute itself. 
If man is not fully man until he has learned 


to worship, God, too, is not fully God until 
man has learned to worship him.” 


And again: 


“Apart from the felt reality of the religious 
life as a permanent aspect of human experi- 
ence, God, we are driven to say, would be not 
God but a merely logical or metaphysical Ab- 
solute or system.” 


These statements would possess all the 
essentials of blasphemy were it not that 
Mr. Taylor’s Absolute is sufficiently un- 
identifiable with the Creator of heaven 
and earth. It is not irreverent, in the cir- 
cumstances, to say that Mr. Taylor’s Ab- 
solute, being dependent in “ important ” 
particulars on the existence and _ be- 
havior of a creature so_ recently 
brought forth and so ephemeral as man, 
would do well to go to the legislature 
and to get its name changed. 

In regard to religion, Mr. Taylor is 
convinced that the purely ethical or 
moral conceptions of “ obligation, merit, 
worth, and the rest, are so transformed 
as to be emptied of all significance.” 

“The characteristic feature of the purely 
ethical view of the world is its conviction that 
it is possible satisfactorily and finally to clas- 


ee and their acts as good or bad.” (p. 
472. 

“For religion the classification of men and 
acts as ‘good’ and ‘bad’ must appear un- 
satisfactory and superficial. For, on the one 
hand, ultimately all acts and characters are 
good as fulfilling, each in its own place, the 
perfect world system, and on the other, every 
act and every character is bad as failing to 
realize the perfect world system in more than 
an infinitesimal fragment of its concrete full- 
ness. Religion thus knows nothing of merit 
or demerit. . On the one hand, the 
outcast and the sinner are already, as members 
of the perfect world order, really perfect if 
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they only had the faith to perceive it, and, on 
the other, all men alike—the man of rigid vir- 
tue and strict habits no less than the reprobate 
—are equally condemned and equally guilty 
before God.” 


This is comfortable doctrine. 
a 

THE EvoLuTION OF THE ENGLISH 
Brste. An Historical Sketch of the 
Successive Versions from 1382 to 1885. 
By H. W. Hoare, Late of Balliol College, 
Oxford. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $5.00.) The history of the Bible 
in English is so closely associated with 
the history of the English people that an 
adequate account of the successive ver- 
sions must relate them to the historical 
conditions out of which they sprang. We 
have had critical histories of the English 
Bible, such as Westcott’s and Eadie’s, 
but as yet, oddly enough, no popular his- 
torical treatment of the subject. Canon 
Talbot’s little book on “ How the Bible 
Has Come to Us” and J. Patterson 
Smyth’s “ How We Got Our Bible ” both 
touched on it, but it has been left to Mr. 
Hoare to write what will be for some time 
the standard popular work. Beginning 
with Cadmon and Bede and their rude 
paraphrases, he tells the story of how 
each version was the product of the Eng- 
land of its day and how each in its turn 
became a force for the molding of the 
England to come. Mr. Hoare knows 
and loves his English history, and by his 
sympathetic handling the story has lost 
none of its romantic charm. There are 
many situations in the history of the 
Bible in England fitted to evoke the liter- 
ary powers as well as the historical imag- 
ination, and the author has let slip no op- 
portunity. Wycliffe and Tyndale, in de- 
servedly high relief, are exceedingly well 
drawn. The dawn of the Renaissance, 
with its sudden extension of the bounds 
of thought; the ferment of the Reforma- 
tion days, with eager people and vacillat- 
ing King and heroic translators ; the con- 
tlicting spirits of liberty and intolerance 
—all these receive their due places in Mr. 
Hoare’s glowing narrative. His literary 
habit of thought, however, inclines him, 
perhaps, to overestimate the King James 
Version and to do a corresponding injus- 
tice to the scholarship of the new Revi- 
sion. A true text and a faithful trans- 
lation are, after all, more important than 
sonorotis diction. The external features 
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of the book are wholly worthy of it. It 
is beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
has the additional excellence of being 
very light and easy to hold in the hand. 


J 


WILLIAM HERSCHEL AND His Work. 
By James Sime, M.A., F.R.S.E. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Mr. Sime is not always as clear and defi- 
nite in recording particulars as could be 
wished ; and he indulges too often in di- 
gressions which prove rather confusing 
to his narrative. Yet on the whole he 
has given us an excellent appreciation of 
the work of Herschel and his sister. He 
has evidently striven, tho with only qual- 
ified success, to unravel something of the 
mystery of Herschel’s life in England 
from the time of his desertion from the 
Hanoverian army (1757) to the time of 
his settling in Bath (1766) ; and he has 
sought with somewhat better success to 
clear up some of the uncertainties due to 
conflicting statements regarding the as- 
tronomer’s later life. It is all a very in- 


teresting record—this story of a half-ed- 
ucated refugee, earning his bread as an 
organist and music teacher and giving 
his scant leisure to the study of the heav- 


ens; prosecuting his work under every 
disadvantage, making his own instru- 
ments, until in a few years his marvelous 
discoveries had attracted the attention of 
the whole world. Mr. Sime is rather 
disposed to shield George III from the 
usual charge of shabbiness in his treat- 
ment of Herschel; on the one hand the 
King felt the necessity of materially ac- 
knowledging the astronomer’s work, and 
on the other he was for a time held back 
by an unwillingness to honor a deserter. 
What he did for Herschel, therefore, rep- 
resented a polite compromise, the best 
that could reasonably be hoped for. The 
author admits that Herschel was not a 
mathematician of the order of Newton, 
Laplace, or even of Sir John Herschel; 
vet his unflagging industry, his mechan- 
ical ingenuity, his daring imagination 
and his originality of method enabled 
him to add to the world’s stock of knowl- 
edge a greater total of assured results 
than can perhaps be claimed for any oth- 
er astronomer. A good deal of light is 
thrown on the personality of Caroline 
Herschel, whose noble unselfishness 
played so great a part in her brother’s 
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success. Her ill-treatment at home no 
doubt left a permanent impress on her 
character, particularly on her temper, 
which was none the best. Happier, tho 
no less laborious, times came when she 
joined her brother in England, and after 
that her lifework was practically merged 
in his. She survived him by twenty-six 
years, dying at the great age of 97 vears 
and 10 months. z 


An AMERICAN ENGINEER IN CHINA. 
By Wm. Barclay Parsons. (New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.) Read- 
ers of this pleasant little volume will 
learn some facts at variance with the ac- 
cepted ideas about China. Chief among 
these is the readiness with which Chi- 
nese exclusiveness can be overcome, 
when once the tradition of it is broken; 
the willingness of the Chinese to travel, 
when they have the facilities ; the extraor- 
dinary accessibility by water-ways of 
the coal and mineral wealth of the in- 
terior provinces, Ssu-chuen and Hu-nan; 
the taste and knowledge of theory dis- 
played in Chinese architectural con- 
struction; and the fact that the popula- 
tion of China has been immensely over- 
estimated. Mr. Parsons had the rare op- 
portunity of making his observations 
while surveying for the railway to be 
built between Hankow and Canton, a 
tour which took him through the hither- 
to closed Province of Hu-nan. 


& 


THE WILDERNESS Roap. 
A. Altsheler. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50.) The military opera- 
tions of St. Clair and Wayne against the 
Indians swept into their current an ex- 
officer of the American army, whose mis- 
fortunes, loves and adventures are here 
recounted. The author has given study 
to the political and social conditions of 
the times he writes of, and, while he does 
not affect the historian’s painful fidelity 
to details, he illustrates with good suc- 
cess the artist’s fidelity to essential facts. 
The narrative hangs together well, and 
tho the story drags here and there, our 
interest in the hero and his fortunes is 
sustained. We do not lose or forget him 
in the rush of events. He remains as he 
should, the figure of commanding inter- 
est throughout the story—and, on the 
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whole, it is a better one than the average 
historical romance. 


War’s BricuTer Sipe. By Julian 
Ralph. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) ‘‘On March 16th, 1900, there 
glimmered (it cannot be said to have 
flashed) upon the army and the half-won- 
dering, half-treacherous population of 
Bloemfontein, the first number of THE 
FRIEND.” So the second chapter of this 
journalist’s record begins, and the story 
of how the paper was conducted in the 
dusty old printing house, the picture of 
the mysterious printers and all, is in- 
deed a page from war’s brighter side. 
The Friend was edited by H. A. Gwynne, 
Perceval London, Rudyard Kipling and 
Julian Ralph with half-serious and half- 
jocular intentions. A good many pages 
of the paper are quoted in the present 
book, giving a broken but not uninterest- 
ing account of the town during the Brit- 
ish occupation. A good deal is said 
about Lord Roberts and other officers in 
the course of the narrative. 


& 


THE ABANDONED FARMER. By Syd- 
ney H. Preston. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This aban- 
doned farmer has an exuberant imagina- 
tion, an elastic temperament, and a wife 
with a New England conscience. Anx- 
iety for the health of that remarkable off- 
spring, little Paul, suggests country liv- 
ing, a promotion from “ Music and the 
Drama ” to the agricultural page of the 
Observer makes such a life possible. The 
peculiar temptations to which farm life 
exposes him, and the art with which he 
rounds his deeds and motives into some- 
thing like consistency, can be appreciated 
only by the reader. His frankness in 
playing audience to himself is most cap- 
tivating. Modest applause is sure to be 
forthcoming in the situations which dis- 
close his heroic side, while he is able in 
due season to contemplate the humorous 
aspects of his “ errors of judgment ” with 
an “impersonal relish.” With him we 
recognize the self-sacrifice he shows in 
promising to buy only “a spade, a rake 
and a hoe,” while visions of resplendent 
red and green machinery unloaded by a 
hired man dawn before his eyes; but our 
sympathy inclines a little to Marion, who 
has insisted on discussing how much they 
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can afford not to spend on the farm. 
Marsyas himself could not have ac- 
cepted a skinning more gracefully than 
he does at the hands of Farmer Way- 
dean and his brother. In brief, the aban- 
doned farmer is such rare, good company 
on the farm that we cannot believe he 
would prove otherwise anywhere else. 


& 


THE Moriscos or Spain. Their Con- 
version and Expulsion. By Henry 
Charles Lea. (Philadelphia: Lea Broth- 
ers & Co.) Dr. Lea, whose diligent stud- 
ies in Church history, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to Spain, have made him 
a recognized authority within his ap- 
pointed limits, has now bent his scru- 
tiny on the Moriscos. Major Hume 
holds that Ferdinand and Isabella estab- 
lished the Inquisition as a national pro- 
tection, to guard the purity of the Span- 
ish blood no less than the Spanish faith. 
Yet he admits, as Dr. Lea insists, that 
the amalgamation of both Jews and 
Moors would have been simple and nat- 
ural; except for priestly fanaticism. Dr. 
Lea’s book, with its quiet array of facts 
and figures, documents and records, is 
worse than denunciation in its exposure, 
detail upon detail, of that criminal folly 
which forced out of Spain the very pith 
and marrow of her industrial being. The 
best evidence of Spain’s vitality is the 
fact that she has survived such a terrible 
process of blood-lettings and amputa- 
tions. ‘ 


EUPHROSYNE, AND Her “ GOLDEN 
Book.” By Elsworth Lawson. (Chi- 
cago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) The 
book is evidently written for “ those who: 
have loved Love,” and the touching lit- 
tle romance therein, which a practical 
person might pronounce impossibly ideal, 
holds the attention to the end; but three 
parts of the book’s power lies in its con- 
sideration of those problems of life and 
conduct which appeal to the cultured, re- 
flective mind. The diction marks the au- 
thor as no unworthy disciple of his mas- 
ter, Walter Pater. There is, however, an 
occasional incongruity of expression 
which seems to betoken the lack of a 
sense of humor. The “ Golden Book” 
proves to be “ Marius, the Epicurean,” 
which is discussed with penetrative in- 
sight and appreciation. 
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Literary Notes 


Hatt Carne’s new novel, “The Eternal 
City,” will start this fall with an edition of 
100,000. , 


...eThe Pan-American Number of The 
W orld’s Work contains the best and most com- 
plete account of the Buffalo Exposition yet 
given to the public. 


....F. G. Boune, for the past twelve years 
business manager of the Dial, has entered the 
employment of A. C. McClurg & Co., and will 
hereafter manage their publishing department. 


....Baron Iwasaki, said to be the richest 
man in Japan, has purchased the library of the 
late Prof. Max Miiller, consisting of 13,000 
volumes, for the University of Tokyo. 


....Among the autumn announcements of 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are “ The Art 
of Life,” by R. de Maulde La Claviére; “ Ro- 
mance of the Renaissance Chateau,” by Eliz- 
abeth W. Champney; “ Johnnie Courteau, and 
Other Poems,” by William Henry Drummond; 
“Lights of Childhood,” by Maud Ballington 
Booth, and “ Pottery and Porcelain of the 
United States,” by Edwin A. Barber. 


.... The current issue of The Critic contains 
extracts from a letter, written’ by George 
Brandes as it were from Ibsen’s bedside, which 
gives a picture of the immense popularity of 
the dying poet. The following quotation from 
the letter promises a literary sensation:. ‘“‘ He 
is writing the azodoyia of his life (aroAoyia, 
not apology). Whether this will be a drama 
or an essay no one knows and he himself will 
not tell. With characteristic stubbornness he 
refuses the aid of an amanuensis and writes 
every word himself. No man has yet been al- 
lowed to read it. Even his attendants must 
retire to the opposite end of the room while he 
is working. In one of his fits of anger 
he recently began to destroy the MS. of his 
autobiography, and it took the combined ef- 
forts of all his friends to save his notes and 
the greatest part of the MS.” 


....The latest venture in the monthly mag- 
azine field is The Current Encyclopedia, whose 
initial number is just teceived. It is edited by 
Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Illinois Wesleyan University, and a list of 
editorial contributors whose names _ include 
such well-known specialists as Lester F. Ward, 
Russel Sturgis, Edward W. Bemis, L. H. 
Bailey, etc. The aim of the periodical is to 
furnish a monthly summary of current events 
arranged alphabetically for ready reference. 
No attempt will be made to create or direct 
public opinion, but simply to present in an at- 
tractive manner and with copious illustrations 
all the obtainable facts in regard to the events 
of the month. If the editors will give just as 
much of the documentary evidence of the 
month unabridged as possible they will be 
wise. People nowadays prefer to go to sources 
and judge for themselves. The idea of this 
magazine is a good one, and we look to see it 
fill a long felt want. 
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“Younc man,’ exclaimed her father, 
with emotion, “‘ do you think you can keep her 
in golf-balls at the rate she has been accus- 
— to losing them? ”—Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 


..ee’ My daughter,” -said Mrs. Gaswell, 
“can play all kinds of games. She’s at the 
whist tournament in Milwaukee now, and I 
suppose that when she hears there’s to be a 
Eucharist congress in St. Louis this fall she’lh 
want to go to that, too.”—Chicago Tribune. 


....Disagreeable Passenger (to commer- 
cial traveler sitting by open window): “ Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but that open window is very an- 
noying.” C. T. (pleasantly): “I’m sorry, but 
I’m afraid you'll have to grin and bear it.” 
D. P.: “I wish you would close it, sir.” 
C. T.: “ Would like to accommodate you, but 
I can’t.” D. P.: “ Do you refuse to close that 
window, sir?” C. T.: “‘I certainly do.” 3 
P.: “If you don’t close it I will.” C. T.: “Tit 
bet you won't.” D. P.: “I£I go over there I 
will.” C. T.: “T’'ll give you odds you won’t.”” 

.: “Tl ask you once more, sir, will you 
close that window?” C. T.: “ No, sir; I will 
not.” D. P. (getting on his feet): “ Then I 
will, sir.’ C. T.: “I would like to see you do: 
it.” D. P. (placing his hands on the objec- 
tionable window): “I’ll show you whether I 
will or not, sir.” C. T. (as disagreeable pas- 
senger tugs at window): “ Why don’t you 
close it?” D. P. (getting red in the face): 
“It—appears to be stuck.” C. T.: “ Of course 
itis. I tried to close it before you came in.”— 
Railroad Gazette. 


....The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D.) was conferred this year by our Amer- 
ican universities on 253 candidates. We men- 
tion the names of the following few Ph.D. 
recipients with the titles of their essays as ex- 
amples of what the American learned class of 
the future are now interesting themselves ia: 

Victor John Chambers: A Further Investiga- 
tion of the Action of Phenols and Alcohols 
on the Chlorides of Paranitroorthosulphoben- 
zoic Acid. 

William Chambers Coker: Observations on 
the Gametophyte and Embryo of Taxodium 
Distichum. 

Edwin Bidwell Wilson: The Decomposition 
of the General Collineation in Space into three 
Skew Reflections. 

William Findlay: The Sylow Subgroups of 
the Symmetric Group on K Letters. 

Virgil Everett McCaskill: The Metamerism 
of Hirudo Medicinalis. 

Grace Andrews: The Primitive Double Min- 
imal Surface of the Seventh Class and its Con- 
jugate. 

Caroline Burling Thompson: 
Litoralis: A New Herteronemertean. 

Charles William McGowan Black: The 
Parametric Representation of the Neighbor- 
— of a Singular Point of an Analytic Sur- 
ace. 

Thomas Harvey Haines: The Temporal Re- 
lations of Mental Processes: An Experimental 
Study of Objective and Subjective Simulta- 
neity.—Science. 
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The New City 


Tue INDEPENDENT desires to see the 
population of our cities distributed. It 
believes in more land and more pure air 
for each person; more elbow room and 
more individuality. The city has its 
noble record and its glorious mission. 
It was necessary to develop nuclei of 
thought, action and art. Asa temporary 
aggregation of brains and capital, offer- 
ing an unrivaled wealth of personal and 
social opportunity, the city was and is a 
necessity. It is power brought to its 
highest application. As a result of steam, 
the highest hitherto known force, it was 
the greatest achievement of power. One 
does not have to look far to find the noble, 
the beautiful and the humane of. city 
life, even if he cannot escape the vulgar, 
the tawdry and the degenerate. Dr. 
Guthrie says of cities: 

‘They have been as lamps along the path- 

way of humanity and religion. Within them 
science has given birth to her noblest discov- 
eries. Behind their walls freedom has fought 
her noblest battles. Cities have been the cra- 
dle of human liberty. They have been the ra- 
diating centers of almost all Church and State 
rerorniation. 
Much more can be said of the office of 
the city, as having been in the vanguard 
of civilization. The country has bred its 
stalwart and vigorous bodies and its 
freedom-loving souls; but it has not af- 
forded means for carrying forward art 
and invention. The country produces 
great men and women, the city develops 
them. 

What we object to is that shallow con- 
ception of national prosperity, and of 
social dignity, which finds the end of 
evolution in multiplying huge cities and 
increasing the density of the population. 
Large cities have ceased to be something 
to boast of. If London can stop grow- 
ing, and if Chicago can overtake her, it 
is no argument that Chicago is more 
prosperous or more fortunate. The 
probabilities are at present the other way. 
The question is whether London has not 
reached the limit of useful solidarity. 
Has Greater New York any good reason 
to become still greater? Would it not 
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be better to spend her energies in looking 
outward? At all events, the best ,udges 
of economic conditions believe this to be 
so; and we are taught to believe that the 
present drift toward suburbanism and 
rural life is a téken of prosperity. A 
population that cannot get out from the 
slums, or from compacted life, may be 
said to be lacking in the elements of pros- 
perity. Therefore we are glad when city 
edges become broader, and the heart be- 
comes less congested. The electric car 
that hurries us about among the trees 
and away from the grime is a token of 
the highest stage of prosperity and civil- 
ization. 

The new city will be something so 
unlike the old city that they will scarcely 
bear to be known by the same title. The 
present city has lost many of the features 
of the walled ¢iim or town of our an- 
cestors ; the coming city will change much 
further in the same direction. Streets 
will grow wider, as they have already 
developed out of mere paths for horse 
and man. The idea of avenues, embrac- 
ing lines of trees, crept in very slowly 
during the last century. There already 
is a good deal of nature folded into the’ 
better parts of our large cities; there 
will be much more. There is no longer 
any reason why a new street should be 
laid out less than one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, while most of them may as 
readily be two hundred or even three 
hundred feet wide. Down the middle 
of all these streets should be planted, not 
flowers, or at least not flowers only, but 
shading trees—beech or linden or mag- 
nolia or Norway maple. Stately elms 
should reach their arms over man and 
beast throughout their whole length. 
Parks should appear at each half mile, 
and these should afford the purest water 
and abundant shade. It is not alone pub- 
lic franchises that the people should own 
—that is, investments—but more of the 
city itself. What do the masses, the 
crowds that go up and down the streets 
and fill the shops, own—that is, in their 
own right? Not anything, anywhere. 
The city is not theirs in any sense of the 
word. Let them own parks, resting 
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places, breathing places, parts of blocks 
here and there given up to their use. 
Every fifth corner lot should be every- 
body’s yard, and it should be large and 
beautiful. Let it be shady; never mind 
about flowers, but let it have plenty of 
trees and grass. Let it be kept sprinkled 
and cool, with everywhere the best water. 
Nor is there any re~son why there should 
not be coffee and cheap and healthful 
food furnished in'the larger of these peo- 
ple’s parks. Get rid of long benches 
and abolish promiscuity. Let it be so 
arranged that any one who desires may 
rest. Have cozy chairs. These may be 
grouped for families. Let the children 
play on the grass. Get rid of police con- 
trol and substitute matrons. In other 
words, have American gardens, where 
the tired may have a chance to rest and 
refresh themselves. Let all this be the 
people’s property; not kept from them, 
but kept by them. 

It is, however, the suburban feature 
of the new city that is now growing most 
important. At least two-thirds of a 
large city, we think, will be spread out as 
thinly as a country village. Each house 


will have its quarter or half acre garden, 


and its orchards of small fruits. Here 
will be, for most people, an ideal home; 
half city and half country, city water, 
and gas or electricity, with country soil 
and country air. Outside your suburban 
will come another vast circumscribing 
area, consisting of residences in groves 
and gardens, of from five to fifty acres. 
These will not be farms, but truly city 
residences. They are occasionally to be 
found to-day; they will be the order of 
to-morrow. The rich will not get into 
the city’s heart, in palaces that climb 
skyward, but will incline to the outer 
circle of city life. They will connect 
by telephone with their banks, their stores 
and their offices. There is land enough. 
The rapid transit problem is being solved. 
We have only been waiting for a storage 
battery such as Edison now proffers us. 

The municipal problem does not ap- 
pear to be so serious when we consider 
the spread of population. The boss and 
the ward heeler rely largely on slums and 
ignorance. Scattering population and in- 
creasing individualism make for inde- 
pendence of character. With this comes 
a steady increase of popular control of 
those franchises which have been the 
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chief plunder and support of the machine. 
Several of our cities have proved the 
wisdom of municipal ownership of water 
and gas. Public control of street cars 
and transportation is likely to be general 
before the close of another decade. This 
is true of European cities as well as 
American. Glasgow owns a large num- 
ber of model tenements. It has torn 
down unsanitary dwellings and is rent- 
ing better buildings to the poor at a lower 
charge per month. Public baths and 
food are provided; and public lodging 
houses, with clean beds, for seven cents 
a night. Water works were made mu- 
nicipal in 1885, and in 1892 electric plants 
for public and private use were estab- 
lished. Street railways became. city 
property in 1894, with fares less than 
two cents a mile. The public telephone 
system has 5,000 subscribers at $26.00 a 
year for unlimited service. Glasgow is 
an object lesson. What it has done may 
be called socialism, but in no other sense 
than common ownership of highways is 
communism. 

The new city will thus become a com- 
bination of country and city; it will be 
more sanitary than either; it will afford 
social privileges, without reducing in- 
dividual rights ; it will have rapid transit, 
but at less cost; while it will be possible. 
to trade, to preach, to sing, to have read- 
ing circles by telephone connection. 

a 


To Reclaim New York 


As the time draws near for marshal- 
ing at the polls the foes of bad govern- 
ment in New York, we have at hand fresh 
proof of the corruption with which the 
‘Lammany organization is saturated. If 
any link was lacking in the chain of evi- 
dence against the ruffians who rule the 
police force, it was supplied last week by 
the remarkable work of Mr. Frank Moss 
and the agents employed by him for Dr. 
Parkhurst’s Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. In brief, the story of this latest 
exposure of the protectors of vice is as 
follows: One Whitney, acting for the 
gamblers and their official protectors, was 
led to believe that he had procured the as- 
sistance of one of the Society’s agents by 
a bribe. To this agent he gave a list of 
forty-three pool-rooms. If the Society 
should decide to raid one of these places, 
the agent was to give warning by a tele- 
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phone message to the police station of the 
precinct, through police headquarters, 
where the operators had been instructed 
to forward such warnings to the law- 
breakers who were in danger. Mr. Moss 
and the agent made the experiment of 
giving warnings in this way for several 
pool-rooms and other disorderly places, 
with the result that the news was prompt- 
ly conveyed to the places in question— 
sometimes by policemen—and that these 
places were immediately closed, altho no 
raids upon them had been planned. Whit- 
ney was arrested, and has made a full 
confession. A dozen captains of police 
appear to have been caught in this trap, 
together with Deputy-Chief Devery and 
his “ wardman.” 

Useful 4s this exposure may be, how- 
ever, it was not required for the enlight- 
enment of intelligent citizens of New 
York as to the piratical character of 
Croker’s government. The list of Tam- 


many’s offenses and of the exposures 
which have directed public attention to 
them is so long, and the accumulated 
mass of proof is so great, that the case 
against Croker and his men was made up 
for such citizens long ago. 


What a foul 
record it is! The “taking of private 
business by the throat for gain,” the loot- 
ing of the Third Avenue road, the as- 
saults upon the bench, Ramapo, the Ice 
Trust, the appointment of an illiterate 
gambler in Waring’s place, the great in- 
crease of expenses, the multiplication of 
offices, the corrupt practices of Fire Com- 
missioner Scannell, the systematic protec- 
tion of vice and crime for a price, the 
horrible wickedness of such protection 
on the East Side—these brief references 
serve to remind us of some of the of- 
fenses that should insure the overwhelm- 
ing defeat at the polls of this association 
of thieves, illiterates and beneficiaries of 
licensed wickedness to which the great 
city was delivered in 1897 by a deplor- 
able division of the reform forces. 

Is the record enough to insure the de- 
feat of these political pirates at the com- 
ing election? It seems incredible that a 
great majority of the voters of New York 
should not already have determined to 
turn these rascals out. The combined 
vote of Low and Tracy in 1897 was 253,- 
400, against Van Wyck’s 234,000, and 
Tammany then had 30,000 less than half 
of all the votes cast. After Tammany’s 
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foul record since that year, is it possible 
that a majority will not be counted 
against its candidates in November? We 
cannot think so. All that is required to 
insure a victory for honest government is 
the united action of those by whom such 
government is desired. = 

The combination that is essential to 
success requires an agreement of the Re- 
publicans, the Citizens’ Union and the 
other reform organizations concerning a 
candidate and a platform. Fortunately, 
such a combination now seems to be as- 
sured. No candidate has been named, 
for the nominating conventions will not 
be held until the middle or latter part of 
September; but the Republican leaders 
are willing to support an Anti-Tammany 
Democrat. Each member of the Citizens’ 
Union Committee of 107 has been asked 
to submit three names to the sub-commit- 
tee that will make an agreement with the 
other organizations. Inquiry and -dis- 
cussion will soon disclose the names of 
those who are foremost in the minds of 
the men who are to make the ticket. 
Theoretically the selection of a candidate 
for this campaign ought not to be deter- 
mined by his partisan affiliations, but 
practical conditions may make it expe- 
dient to choose an independent Demo- 
crat. It is the desire of the reform lead- 
ers that discussion. as to candidates be 
deferred for a time. We may say, how- 
ever, that in the character and aims of 
ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt the type to 
be sought is clearly shown. It is unfor- 
tunate that advancing age, as we sup- 
pose, excludes him from the list ; but the 
united foes of Tammany will do wisely if 
they select a man of his kind. 

The platform? That is another ques- 
tion. Will it not be enough, after the se- 
lection of a candidate whose character is 
a platform in itself, to speak emphatical- 
ly for honest government and in denun- 
ciation of the vices and corruption and 
crimes of the ring that is to be deprived 
of power? For some this is sufficient; 
for others it is not. With respect to this 
matter some difficulty may be encoun- 
tered. We have spoken heretofore of 
signs of a possible division of the Anti- 
Tammany forces as to a municipal pol- 
icy, the workingmen and many others 
asking for such “ positive benefits for the 
people ” as are demanded in the platform 
of the.Citizens’ Union, while a majority 
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of the well-to-do prefer that nearly all of 
these projects for social betterment, mu- 
nicipal ownership, and the guarding of 
franchises should be omitted. 

With the right man at the head of the 
ticket, a demand for good government 
and a denunciation of Tammany corrup- 
tion ought to be enough; but it does not 
follow that it would satisfy thousands of 
voters whose support is needed. We do 
not refer to’ the “40,000 in the tene- 
ment districts” of whom Mr. Hewitt 
says that to them Tammany is a kind of 
co-operative business association in which 
they acquire an interest in exchange for 
their votes, and that they can be drawn 
away from it only by “a revolutionized 
material environment,’ but to others 
who made the Citizens’ Union platform. 
The question is one that should be han- 
dled with care and wisdom. The well- 
to-do in the reform party will not be 
driven to the support of Croker by a so- 
cial betterment platform, but the more nu- 
merous workingmen in the same party 
might be chilled and repelled if their en- 
tire municipal program should be thrown 
out. As to this matter, nothing should 
be permitted to prevent that friendly 
agreement which the situation impera- 
tively demands. 


Kipling’s Last Poem 


A versE of Kipling’s last poem in the 
London Times was cabled over, and was 
sufficiently ridiculed. The Poet Laureate 


could not have fared worse. Now we 
have the entire poem by mail, and are 
able to judge its quality. 

The journals that sympathize with the 
Boers are unanimous in their condemna- 
tion, and we may therefore discount their 
criticism as political rather than artistic. 
They say that he has sadly deteriorated, 
has become a strident, whooping bac- 
chant of war, a pothouse melodramatist 
whose downfall began with his “ Absent- 
minded Beggar,” and has reached its 
nadir in such shocking prose as: 

“Tt was our fault, our very great fault, and 
not the judgment of Heaven! 

We made an army in our own image, on an 

island nine by seven, 
Which faithfully mirrored its maker’s ideals, 
equipment and mental attitude— 

And so we got our lesson: and we ought to 

accept it with gratitude!” 


Now that we have the whole poem 
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there are some things to be said in its 
defense, and not a little deprecatingly, 
if this is to be given as a fair show of the 
movement of the mind of an author from 
whom we have expected, and still ex- 
pect, more than from any other living au- 
thor of the English tongue. We cer- 
tainly cannot afford to lose the force or 
the poetic merit of “ The Ballad of East 
and West,” “To Walcott Balestier,” 
“ Gunga-din,” “ The White Man’s Bur- 
den,” and a score of other stirring ballad- 
like poems. 

Let it be understood that in its un- 
kempt rudeness this last poem, “ The 
Lesson,” is no worse than what Kipling 
has often done; nor is it any more a 
screed or scream of war than what he 
wrote long ago: 

“So ’ere’s good luck to those that wear the 
Widow’s clo’es, 
An’ the Devil send ’em all they want 0’ 
loot! 
(Chorus) Yes, the loot, 
Bloomin’ loot, 

In the tunic an’ the mess-tin and the boot! 

It’s the same with dogs and men, 

If you’d make ’em come again 

baie: em forward with a Loo! loo! Lu! 

u: 

Loot! loot! loot! 

Heeya! Sick ’im, puppy! Loo! loo! Lulu! 

Loot! loot! loot!” 

The sentiment of this chorus seems to 
have been rather popular a year ago in 
China. 

_ It is the merit of Kipling’s verse that 
it has a purpose. He does not write for 
prettiness’ sake. He went to South Af- 
rica not to write famous poetry, but to 
give his help tothe Empire. He believes 
in the British Empire, and, whether the 
war is right or wrong, the purpose is 
worthy of a poet and makes his poetry 
more worthy. To make a poem dynamic 
is vastly to ennoble it. In this poem the 
purpose, to teach the British people that 
they must accept and profit by their 
blunders in the Boer War, is introduced 
sharply in the opening lines: 

“Let us admit it fairly, as a business people 

should, 

We have had no end of a lesson: it will do 

us no end of good. 


“Not on a single issue, or in one direction or 

twain, 

But conclusively, comprehensively, and sev- 
eral times and again, 

Were all our most holy illusions knocked 

higher than Gilderoy’s kite. 

We have had a jolly good lesson, and it 

serves us jolly well right.” 
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This is no dilettante verse, no study 
of poetic colors; it is just thrusts from 
the shoulder, such as the commonest peo- 
ple can understand ;it does not have to 
be read twice. But it is overrunning 
with its purpose, which purpose keeps 
master of its plebeian art. 

But can art be Beotian? Kipling has 
already proved that it can. He has 
given us the very anthithesis to Tenny- 
son. He has descended, which Tenny- 
son could not do, to the barracks and the 
tap-room, and yet it is poetry, coarse, but 
strong, sometimes grand—for the grand 
can be very plebeian in tongue and dress. 
The utter simplicity of this verse is ad- 
mirable with its mononsyllables, and it 
lends itself excellently to travesty, a proof 
of exceilence. Hear it: 

“We have spent a hundred million pounds to 
prove the fact once more 

That horses are quicker than men afoot, since 

two and two make four; ‘ 

And horses have four legs and men have two 

legs, and two into four goes twice, 

And nothing over except our lesson—and 

very cheap at the price. 


“Then let us develop this marvelous asset 
which we alone command, 

And which, it may subsequently transpire, 

will be worth as much as the 

Rand; we" 

work and the less we talk 


So the more we 
the better results we shall get— 

We have had an Imperial lesson; it will 
make us an Empire yet!” 


The tone of this poem is humble 
enough, and resolute enough. It is fine 
British ; for no people grumbles more, or 
does more, than the Britons. The tone 
is something of that of the one poem of 
the Queen’s Jubilee, “ Recessional,” 
“Lest We Forget,” but more that which 
concluces another of his fine poems: 

“Take up the White Man’s Burden! 

Have done with childish days— 
The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy ungrudged praise; 
Comes now, to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 
Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers.” 

A word may be said as to the meter of 
these lines. It is Kipling’s favorite 
meter, a heptameter which in its best bal- 
lad form breaks with a cesura after the 
fourth foot, but which in this case is 
more lawless in its mixture of iambi and 
anapests and in its mid-line breaks than 
is usual or is really metrical. We hope 
that Kipling will not forget the impor- 
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tance of the mechanism of verse. We 
have said that there is in this poem very 
little “‘ color”’ of assonance of vowels or 
alliteration of consonants. And yet Kip- 
ling is not deaf to these helpful arts. 
Witness : 
“They are purged of pride because they died; 
they know the worth of their bays; 
They sit at wine with the Maidens’ Nine, 
and the Gods of the Elder Days— 
It is their will to serve or be still as fitteth 
our Father’s praise.” 
The six first lines with which “ The Les- 
son” begins are inartistic in, that they 
deceive one as to the meter. They are 
more easily read as hexameters, with a 
redundant syllable in the middle of the 
line, at the cesura. To make them hep- 
tameters we must accent “as,” and “ it,” 
and “or,” and “-ly,” when it is much 
easier to jump the syllable, tho that is ir- 
regularenough; but the succeeding verses 
require the seven feet. Well, Shake- 
speare got careless in his later plays. If 
a poem must be “ simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate,” this of Kipling’s fills two of the 
requirements, but it is not “ sensuous.” 


& 


A National University 


THE establishment of the Washington 
Memorial Institution as a corporation to 
promote the use of the libraries, labora- 
tories and museums of Washington by 
students appears to be another case in 
which diplomacy has succeeded where di- 
rect methods have failed. To bring to- 
gether in any sort of harmony for a sin- 
gle purpose those who have worked 
hard for a national university and those 
who have opposed it ; departmental chiefs 
who want assistants and scientific men 
eager for the advancement of research; 
those who want a memorial to the 
Father of his Country and those who 
want education for his children; educa- 
tors and philanthropists; Washington- 
ians and Westerners, is a triumph of tact 
and management worthy of attention for 
itself, whatever may come of it in the fu- 
ture. Like all compromises it is being 
attacked from both sides. It is de- 
nounced as a sly scheme to work in a na- 
tional university without anybody’s 
knowing it, and as a surreptitious meas- 
ure to check the movement for the estab- 
lishment of such an institution. As a 
matter of fact, the project for a Univer- 
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sity of the United States at Washington 
has been before Congress for a century, 
indorsed by most people of importance 
from Washington and Jefferson down, 
and energetically lobbied for by John W. 
Hoyt and many others; yet it does not 
seem to be any nearer realization in the 
twentieth than it was in the eighteenth 
century. 

It is true the bill establishing it has 
“nearly got through” several Con- 
gresses, but as we all know, that does not 
necessarily. mean that there was ever 
much chance of its passing. There is 


now no apparent prospect that Congress. 


will be persuaded to appropriate a mil- 
lion dollars a year to add another uni- 
versity to those now so well supported by 
the several States and private benefi- 
cence. In the meantime the National 
Government is spending about three mil- 
lion dollars a year directly and indirectly 
for the increase of knowledge and its 
propagation; and if the Washington 
Memorial Institution can do anything to- 
ward opening the departments at Wash- 
ington to students it will be doing a good 
work, and will not interfere with any- 
thing else. Research is properly the 
business of a university as distinguished 
from a college; and if the various agen- 
cies supported or assisted by the Govern- 
ment are zealous for the discovery of new 
truth there are plenty of colleges ready 
to teach it to our youth and to reward 
them for learning it. There is no coun- 
try where a new scientific discovery is so 
quickly made known to the people and 
applied in the arts and manufactures as 
in ours; but there are many other coun- 
tries which contribute more each year 
than the United States to the sum of hu- 
man wisdom. If the research work of 
the Government is enlarged, and more 
young men and women given an oppor- 
tunity to take part in it, we may well be 
content for the present to let the colleges 
now existing examine and reward them. 
The custom of advanced students doing 
their graduate work at several different 
institutions, which has worked so well in 
Germany, is now coming in vogue here, 
and the Governmental departments will 
fit in nicely with this plan of migratory 
study. The University of London does 
no teaching, but only examines and 
grants degrees. Our National Univer- 
sity while it is in its present inchoate 
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state may well be the complement of this ; 
carrying on scientific investigations and 
training students but giving no exam- 
inations or degrees. This, we venture to 
think, is the more important of the two. 

If anything more is to be done by the 
Government for education, it would seem 
that the establishment of a school for the 
training of young men for the colonial 
civil service and consular and diplomatic 
positions, somewhat on the lines of West 
Point and Annapolis, is more needed 
than another university like those we 
have. This is something that could be 
better done by the National Government 
than by State or private colleges, and 
would react beneficially on our own civil 
service; for people would come to real- 
ize the desirability of having as efficient 
public servants as the Filipinos would 
have. 

About $21,000,000 is spent every year 
on higher education in the United States ; 
and while no doubt some of this is prac- 
tically wasted by being divided among so 
many so-called colleges and universities, 
still there would be some loss to both stu- 
dents and communities by its greater 
concentration. The same problem re- 
curs in many forms, and in no case can it 
be decided off-hand. For example, the 
National Government appropriates this 
year $710,000 to the several States to be 
expended for experimenting in agricul- 
ture and publishing the results. Would 
it be better to have the experiment sta- 
tions managed by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington? The ad- 
vantages of such a plan are obvious. 
Some of the stations are inefficient, do- 
ing little either toward the solutions of 
the problems of agriculture or the educa- 
tion of their people. In some parts of 
the country the stations are a few miles 
apart; in some large districts there are 
none. There is a great deal of waste 
through duplication which would be 
saved by systematizing the work. As it 
is now, a half a dozen men in different 
States attack the same problem at the 
same time. If they get the same results 
they feel badly because they realize that 
they have wasted their time; if they do 
not get the same results they feel worse 
for the same reason. The disadvantages 
of centralization, on the other hand, are 
less obvious, altho no less real. Among 
them may be mentioned less adaptation 
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to local needs, less flexibility of purpose, 
and less interest on the part of the people 
in the work. 

The question of a National University 
versus State and other local universities 
is even more complex. The French 
Government has been making great ef- 
forts without much success to strengthen 
the provincial faculties, so as to avoid the 
congestion of students in the overgrown 
University of Paris. Germany has been 
remarkable for its numerous universities 
of nearly equal rank; but now the Uni- 
versity of Berlin is rapidly sapping the 
other universities of their professors, 
students and income. On the whole, it 
may be best to let the University of the 
United States come, if it is to come, by a 
process of slow evolution rather than to 
attempt to establish it in full force just 
now. 

& 


The Offside Habit 


By the offside habit we mean the habit 


in religious discussion of asserting 


one’s escape from the conventional faith 
by dwelling on the objections to belief, 
and making the most of the arguments 
for disbelief in the current religious 


tenets of the Church. It is a frequent 
tone of mind found among young stu- 
dents ; it exhibits a certain vagariousness 
of thought, but even more, it flatters the 
offside disputant with the comfortable 
assurance of his independence of the tra- 
ditions of his fathers. He feels that he 
is thinking for himself, that he is the 
slave of no old dogma, that he is ready 
to sacrifice tradition to truth. 

But the offside attitude is not the true 
inquirer’s attitude. The true inquirer 
cannot acquire an offside habit. His 
business is to seek eagerly and impar- 
tially for the indications of truth. If 
his mind is balancing its evidences he 
will just as freely consider the argu- 
ments that make for religious faith as 
those that make against it, and will be 
just as likely to call attention to them. 
He cannot be an offside man. 

The fact is that offsidedness is not the 
temper of an inquiring mind, but of a 
slack and listless mind, or at least a 
mind either inert or unwilling to give 
serious attention to the subject involved. 
This is particularly true when the sub- 
ject is one so personal in its nature as is 
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religion. Religion involves duty and 
conduct. A conclusion reached may 
affect profoundly one’s whole manner of 
life. This ought to be a reason for care- 
ful investigation of all the data available 
to reach a conclusion ; but instead of that 
it is likely to be a reason for delaying and 
avoiding a conclusion, in order that one 
may, as long as possible, escape the pos- 
sible obligation to accept in conduct and 
life the result to be reached. In this 
case the easiest way is to hang off, to 
dwell in thought and in conversation on 
the offside and make this emphasis in the 
objections to religious faith a way of paci- 
fying one’s conscience as to the duty of 
reaching a conclusion one way or the 
other. There is nothing noble and brave 
about this dallying and nibbling offside 
habit; it is rather timorous and cul- 
pable. 

Far better is the earnest spirit which 
seeks a conclusion in opinion and con- 
duct, and then attempts to proselyte 
others to it. We respect a man who has 
a mind of his own, and all the more if he 
feels enough responsibility for the right 
thinking and right conduct of the com- 
munity to attempt to bring them over to 
his opinions. We feel this approval! 
without regard to the supposed correct- 
ness of the conclusions reached and 
urged; it is the earnest purpose that we 
approve. We cannot help liking posi- 
tiveness; the man who wilfully dangles 
in the air, hooked like a Hindu fakir, 
resting neither in heaven nor on the 
earth, is not a sight to inspire enthusiam 
in others or to do any good. 

Such a man in business would never 
take a venture or win a fortune. Think 
of such a man. He is considering the 
purchase of a property ; he will not make 
up his mind; he refuses to balance the 
arguments for with arguments against 
and then let the weight settle into deci- 
sion, but thinks only of the difficulties, 
the dangers, and does nothing. Why is 
it any less foolish in matters of religious 
faith to talk of nothing but the objec- 
tions, while yet admitting that they may 
not be conclusive? It is the part of wis- 
dom either to accept or to reject the 
Christian life and the profession of the 
Christian faith. A probable conclusion 
any one can reach that wants to. If one 
reaches no conclusion, if he keeps swing- 
ing on the tenterhooks of indecision, the 
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explanation is clear that he does not want 
to make a decision. He prefers, either 
through mental laziness or from unwill- 
ingness, to accept a likely conclusion, or 
through moral cowardice to give him- 
self the liberty of a life for which he is 
willing to apologize, but which he can- 
not vigorously defend. In either case 
the offside habit is not manly or com- 
mendable. It is the last thing on which 
one should pride himself. 


& 


Housekeeping as a Fine Art 


A BRIGHT correspondent writes: 


You have been saying a good deal lately 
about woman in the country, as if she could do 
nothing else but go out of doors to find work. 
In my opinion, the grandest thing about this 
whole reaction to country life is that it makes 
possible a higher sort of housekeeping. Keep- 
ing a house in the city is very different from 
keeping a house in the country. I never can 
get anything like a home feeling in the one, 
while the other distinctly gives me the sensa- 
tion of ownership. I think it is because we 
are ourselves part of nature; and the nearer 
we get to nature the more we find ourselves at 
home. The city house has to be wound up a 
good deal like a clock; servants set in motion; 
and then the family manages to touch together 
at given hours. But here in the country we 
are in and out, and all about, and weave our 
lives together. I recognize the need of order 
and system, but the chief point is to live so 
that no one shall disturb the other. Now what 
I write for is to say that you are putting too 
much emphasis on this garden work and or- 
chard work and bee-keeping for women in the 
country. Yes, we do have our rose beds and 
lily beds; but we also have the house full of 
fresh roses in season, and then there is another 
sort of bed-making that we find quite as de- 
lightful. The house is a part of the garden; 
the garden is a part of the house. That is 
where I think living in the country has the ad- 
vantage. I should like to know what revela- 
tion is greater than that which comes to a 
housekeeper when for the first time she begins 
to cook green peas out of her own garden—a 
woman who all her life before has only smelled 
such peas as one may buy in a city market. 
The delicious odor is not only something new, 
but it is a poem; and such poems go together 
to make up a dinner that is inconceivable to 
those who only get served from a grocery 
around the corner. 


This delightful letter goes on to say 
that what is best of all in the country is 
doing away with conventionalism. There 
Is a possibility here, the writer thinks, of 
escaping from slavery to system as well 


as to dress. To be sure, there is danger 
of a lapse into too little regard for form— 
and that would be to sacrifice art—which 
glorifies nature, This the wise house- 
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keeper comprehends; and about it will 
not be neglectful. Above all, she will not 
forget the sun dial, and do her work out 
of time; for only thus can there be 
rhythm in life. 

In the country even more than in the city it 

is easy to disarrange affairs. As my Tom 
says, “Don’t disjoint our plans with a late 
breakfast.” Nature has a wonderful clock; 
and it keeps wonderful time. Tom says a cow 
knows twelve o’clock to a minute and he hates 
to annoy a beast with waiting for its dinner. 
So between us we believe in keeping in time, 
as we do in tune. 
Clothes cost less both in money and in 
care; but they should be appropriate— 
that is, people should dress somewhat as 
nature dresses. Diamonds are out of 
place with roses ; and costly fabrics do not 
fit either to a shrubbery lawn or a vege- 
table garden. That is, the tendency to 
mere cost and display should not appear 
in the country. Yet it is wonderful how 
charmingly one can dress when not on 
parade. The writer says that it starts a 
great many questions in her mind about 
what is good taste, and the relation of 
dress to character as well as comfort. 

Everything here, says the writer, goes 
by contraries to the city: 


We don’t sit up half the night; but we do 
get up with the daylight. Tim, our neighbor, 
calls over the fence, from the meadow where 
he is mowing, “ The top of the morning to 
you, madam! the cream of the day!” And 
then his cheery laugh is followed by the 
swish of the scythe in the morning dew. A 
little further up the hillside you see the reaper 
at work; and you never tire of thinking how 
man has mastered all things with tools; until 
at last the American has a tool instinct. All 
this, while the orioles flash, like shuttles of fire, 
through the orchard trees. One of them found 
a window open yesterday, and pulled a ball of 
my yarn into a snarl, wove it through all the 
chairs, and in and out of the window, in her 
efforts to get bits of it to weave into her nest. 


The whole world is akin. We are all 
nest building and trying to find our un- 
known relationships. The birds come in 
all sorts of ways to companion us. 

Our genial correspondent tells the 
story so well that we have let her tell it 
mostly in her own language. House- 
keeping as a fine art is, after all, only 
keeping a house as “ home beautiful ”— 
not as home costly. It is to have every- 
thing in time, so that all the household 
shall be comfortable. Irritation, if per- 
sisted in, is a social crime. We remem- 
ber that Mr. Beecher called sour bread a 
sin, and sour bread all the year around 4 
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mortal sin. It is the small things that 
combine to make the great ones. We re- 
member a Quaker mother in Michigan 
whose cottage was, not to exceed, five or 
six rooms; but each room having a pur- 
pose. Order was everywhere; primness 
nowhere. The atmosphere was peaceful 
and quiet; and yet there was a sensation 
of untiring industry. Roses grew over 
the porch as if they comprehended that 
they were a part of the household. Out- 
side and inside there was unity. But the 
best of all was that the animals caught 
the spirit of the housekeeper, and seemed 
to bear a certain relationship to the home, 
and to constitute a part of it. The folk 
were all in sympathy. There are many 
things that never go to the mint; but 
they are better than gold. The drift to- 
ward country life should be welcomed as 
a tendency toward simpler, sweeter home 
life, with more material to make it of. 
Yet no one can live in the country, and 
make the best of it, without ‘high pur- 
pose and moral aim. Simply to get crops, 
and turn them over into cash, may be 
done anywhere, without final success. 
True farming means love of nature; ani- 
mals, plants, trees as well as flowers. A 
country house that is close, prim, formal 
and unnatural, merely polite, is mis- 
placed—and there are such in the coun- 
try. Our correspondent is right, wom- 
an’s great work in the country is not 
raising fowls, or keeping bees; nor is it 
capacity to manage machinery; but it is 
creating a natural household and keeping 
the home full of soul-shine in every de- 
partment. 
& 


Hot Spells and Sun Spots 


THE popular belief that “sun spots” 
are responsible for the prevalence during 
long periods of the summer of tempera- 
tures of unusual heat has cropped up 
with much vehemence of iteration during 


the past summer. Science has sought, 
vainly, to prove the connection; and 
science now, smiling indulgently on the 
sweltering lay world, brings in, as ever 
during the century that is gone, its ver- 
dict of “ not proven.” 

Science made its first serious attempt 
in the earnest and august person of Sir 
William Herschel—and the retrospective 
eye finds much therein to smile at. As 
a gauge of the weather conditions he took 
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the price of corn; and, as a result, he be- 
lieved he had established a definite con- 
nection between weather phenomena and 
solar conditions. Little further atten- 
tion was paid to the subject until about 
the middle of the century, when the pe- 
riodicity of the solar spots had been es- 
tablished, and their connection with mag- 
netic activity and with the aurora borealis 
had been recognized. It was very natu- 
ral, then, to attempt to establish a simi- 
lar connection with the weather. The re- 
sults were far from satisfactory. Some 
of the investigators, in a partial way, 
agreed with Herschel, and others came to 
an opposite conclusion. 

During the last twenty-five years the 
subject of solar physics has received a 
great deal of attention, but no progress 
whatever has been made in the way of 
connecting the solar activities with 
changes of the weather. Professor 
Young, who is one of the authorities in 
celestial physics, in his “General As- 
tronomy” sums up the matter with the 
general statement that “ As to tempera- 
ture, it may be higher or lower at the time 
of a spot maximum. On the whole, it is 
now quite certain that whatever influence 
the sun spots exert upon terrestrial me- 
teorology is very slight, if it exists at all.” 

It is not at all improbable that the fluc- 
tuations in solar activity, as indicated by 
the occurrence of the maxima and min- 
ima of sun spots, have some effect upon 
terrestrial meteorology; but in order to 
settle the question long series of observa- 
tions spread over large areas of the 
earth’s surface will be necessary. The 
effect, if any exist, will probably be con- 
fined to a range of temperature of per- 
haps a degree or a fraction of a degree. 
The fact that extremes of temperature 
such as we have been experiencing are 
not due to this cause is very conclusively 
demonstrated by the circumstance that 
they are limited to comparatively small 
areas of the earth’s surface; if they were 
of solar origin, the whole earth should be 
affected in the same general way. 

We have seen that there is a definite 
connection between solar activity and ter- 
restrial magnetism. It is manifested by 
what are called magnetic storms, which 
are not to be associated with storms as 
generally understood. The magnetic 
storm is usually manifested by slight vr 
brations or tremblings of the magnetic 
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needle, generally so slight that a delicate 
instrument is necessary for its detection. 
Magnetic storms are also very often pres- 
ent in connection with the aurora borealis, 
but no relation whatever has been found 
to exist between them manifestations and 
terrestrial meteorology. The ancient fic- 
tion that a change of the weather accom- 
panies or follows a conspicuous aurora 
borealis is of the same character as the 
more familiar fiction which associates 
changes of the weather with the changes 
of the moon. 

It is quite likely that all of these phe- 
nomena have some slight connection one 
with another. But at present our infor- 
mation upon the general subject is very 
limited, and in many cases we are not in 
a position to hazard a guess as to what 
that connection may be. These are some 
of the problems which remain for the 
physicists of the future to struggle with. 


& 


Tunbridge Wells is a munic- 
ipality in England. It should 
be watched by every civilized 
town and city in the world; for last week 
the corporation of the town declared open 


Municipal 
Telephones 


for use the first municipal telephone un- 
dertaking ever established in England. 
This progressive municipality, like most 
others in England, had long been a suf- 
ferer under the grievous monopoly of the 


National Telephone Company, whose 
service became so unbearable that it prac- 
tically forced the municipality to attempt 
the business itself. Of course, all the 
vast capital (somewhat watered) of the 
National Company was enlisted in the 
fight for its life. Finding the town ob- 
durate the company reduced its charges 
from $40 to $20 a year, to underbid the 
$28 a year proposed by the municipal 
company. But even that reduction was 
of little avail. The Municipal Telephone 
Company before it did a stroke of busi- 
ness had many more subscribers than the 
old company, and now everybody who is 
competent to express an opinion looks 
on the venture as already a success. In 
this country the city of Grand Rapids, 
Wis., has just made an interesting and in- 
structive experiment in telephones by 
which the subscribers own the stock of 
the company, but in none of our Ameri- 
can towns or cities does the municipality 
Own and operate its telephones. The 
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whole movement, however, is in the wake 
of Tunbridge Wells’s lead. Municipal tel- 
ephones have got to come for the good of 
the people. Private corporations may 
“ not be in business for their health,” but 
the people in their corporate capacity are. 


& 


The federation of the 
young people’s socie- 
ties, which Mr. Ellis 
urges in our issue this week, is a wise 
proposition, we may say an essential 
duty. But it is not the first-best thing, 
only the best that is feasible. The divi- 
sion ought never to have taken place. It 
came out of denominational ambition, 
and the desire to control the young peo- 
ple and their contributions and publica- 
tions for sectarian purposes. The pub- 
lishing interests have a great deal to do 
with it. But the division, for which the 
Methodists are chiefly responsible, has 
been effected, and the next thing is to re- 
duce the evil as much as possible. This 
can be done only by federation, and Mr. 
Ellis’s plan seems to be a good one. The 
denominational oversight, which Mr. 
Ellis desires, is not inconsistent with the 
united Christian Endeavor idea, and we 
do not see but that all the “ messages ” 
which each denomination has for its 
young people, whether doctrinal or mis- 
sionary, can be secured without separa- 
tion. We only fear that Mr. Ellis’s plan 
of federation may be made an excuse for 
breaking up the denominations still 
united in the old Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and making them as separate as 
the Epworth League, which would be a 
misfortune. The plan is good, if it 
means more union, but bad if it is to be 
used for more division. 


& 


Christian Endeavor 
Federation 


We have not been much 
concerned about the dan- 
ger, which Senator 
Lodge discovered, of German political 
aspirations in Brazil; but there is an un- 
fortunate German influence on the Pa- 
cific side of the continent which may 
loom large. General Korner, a German 
officer, has for a number of years been at 
the head of the military system of Chile, 
and his influence has at last prevailed to 
have a law enacted requiring every citizen 
between the ages of 18 and 48 to render 


Militarism in 
South America 
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military service for at least one year. 
The tendency is to make the business 
interests of the country yield to the mili- 
tary, and militarism will make war easy. 
The natural result is that Chile’s rival, 
Argentina, with whom she divided Pata- 
gonia a few years ago, is arming fast 
and trying to introduce obligatory mili- 
tary service, while Peru is making popu- 
lar subscriptions for war ships, and Bo- 
livia has applied to Germany for military 
instructors. The public debt of Chile 
is $113,000,000, and that of Argentina 
$510,000,000. The per capita debt of 
Argentina is about $100, and that of 
Chile $36.40, while that of the United 
States is but $14.52. Argentina has to 
pay interest charges of $6.80 per capita, 
while this country pays but $0.44. 


a 


A contrast is drawn in Na- 
ture between the methods of 
medical education in Eng- 
land and the United States. The Har- 
vard student, says the writer, is taught 
a wider course of practical physiology 
than is attempted in any London medical 
school, taught in a more inductive and 
scientific way, the student trained to 
think for himself, and this wider course 
covered in a period of four months, while 
in England the student takes two years 
for physiology. The explanation is that 
the Harvard student gives all his time to 
physiology during these months, where- 
as in England the medical student’s time 
is wasted in hopping about between phys- 
iology, anatomy, organic chemistry and 
therapeutics, and at the end of two years 
he has not spent a sufficient time at one 
sitting on any one branch to gain much 
real benefit from it. We are learning 
the advantage of studying one thing at a 
time, in our advanced courses; perhaps 
we may yet find a resolute college presi- 
dent or school superintendent who will 
apply the radical but useful principle, 
one study at a time, to non-professional 
education. 


Medical 
Education 


& 


In Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh the right 
kind of a man has been found for Com- 
missioner of Education for Porto Rico. 
While devoted to the establishment of a 
system of free schools for the island, he 
knows that much must be done there, as 
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here, by private benevolence for educa- 
tion, and he welcomes the help of all, 
Catholic and Protestant, but only the pub- 
lic schools can have the public money. 
Each must come in its own cloak and do 
its own work. There is now being held, 
in San Juan, a summer normal school 
with 750 pupils, who will be teachers of 
free schools. There are now in the island 
a dozen fine school buildings where there 
was not one two years ago, and 21 more 
are being built at a cost of $240,000. 
This means much for Porto Rico. 


& 


The North China Herald is the lead- 
ing English paper published in China, 
and its judgment is more valuable than 
that of a multitude of prejudiced de- 
tractors of mission work. This is what 
it says in its leading editorial of July 3: 

“ The good work that is being done all over 
China by missionary doctors, missionary 
schoolmasters and professors, and the men 
who devote themselves to such periodicals as 
the Wan Kwoh Kung Pao is not rewarded by 
the grant of C. M. G.’s or C. B.’s, or by recog- 
nition of any kind from kings or governments, 
but it does the work just the same. The trans- 
formation of China, which is coming on grad- 
ually, is the work of these men.” 


a 


We hope that the Tampa, Fla., way of 
ending strikes may not be tried in the 
North. A large open-air meeting was 
called, ostensibly in the interests of the 
Spanish and Cuban strikers. The lead- 
ers were there, and were suddenly seized 
by a band of kidnappers, and shipped out 
of town, to Venezuela or somewhere else. 
Then the kidnappers issued a proclama- 
tion quite after the Latin American 
style. This is no laughing matter; it is 
an outrage of the worst sort. It is the 
kind of violence that provokes civil war. 


& 


Mr. McCrackan’s faithfulness at rushing 
into the breach to protect the Christian 
Scientists whenever the New York press 
may attack them, and the fact that they 
have theiradvocates detailedtodothe same 
work in other cities, has suggested that 
other religious bodies might do the same. 
The American Catholics have a defense 
association which attends to this very 
duty, and does it well. It follows up all 
lies or slanders and immediately corrects 
them. It is a wise use of the press. 
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INSURANCE 


Stock vs. Mutual 


Tue Travelers’ is an exclusively stock 
company, with rates below usual mutual 
rates; policyholders buy their insurance 
for an agreed price and any accruing 
profits therefore belong to stockholders. 
A good argument can be offered for this 
plan; but how the contract rates com- 
pare with net rates, in fact, paid under 
the mutual plan is a question which can 
be and is disputed. Mutual companies 
have non-participating tables, not much 
used, however ; but a certain Mutual Ben- 
efit agent, in course of competitive opera- 
tion, issued a comparative statement 
which seemed to show that had the hold- 
er of a certain matured Mutual Benefit 
policy taken a Travelers’ policy instead 
he would have yielded up to stockhold- 
ers a large sum which, in fact, he had 
saved to himself. As one retort, the 


Travelers’ quoted portions of the Mutual 
Benefit’s charter which apparently 
showed a liability of policyholders to as- 


sessment; but this was answered by cit- 
ing other portions which exclude all in- 
dividual liability beyond any indebted- 
ness for loans on policies in force. The 
Travelers’ then took another turn by at- 
tacking the legality of non-participating 
policies by the Mutual Benefit, broadly 
charging that they are a discrimination 
against the mutual members, who are 
liable to be assessed for any deficiencies. 
The meaning of this is that the non-par- 
ticipating rate is scaled down very low 
(perhaps too low) for competitive rea- 
sons, and that, since the company must 
stand by these contracts, if any shortages 
should arise on them such shortages 
must be made up by cutting down the 
dividends of the mutual members. 

The last clause of this argument is a 
plain proposition in arithmetic. If any 
shortages arise under a purely stock plan, 
those must come out of the property of 
the stockholders, or else the contracts 
cannot be fulfilled; so, in the other case, 
the mutual policyholders—who, by a fig- 
ure of speech, may be called liable to as- 
sessment, since their dividends are de- 
cided by the workings of the business— 
would have to stand in the breach. But 


to assume that there will or can be any 
shortage in either case is a controversial 
position. The Travelers’ cannot make 
this out mofe than an imaginary danger 
in case of mutual companies without hit- 
ting back upon itself, unless it can un- 
mistakably show material differences. 
The mutual companies substantially say 
to the public: “ We do not recommend 
non-participating policies; but if you are 
of the opinion that such a policy is pref- 
erable, as an exclusively stock company 
of course urges upon you, here is a non- 
participating policy which is at least quite 
as favorable.” 

The comparative merits of the two 
forms we do not now discuss, but there 
certainly appears no basis for the com- 
plaint about “ discrimination”? made to 
the Massachusetts Department on behalf 
of the Travelers’. There is a partial 
analogue in case of public parks. Those 
are under a special control, which law- 
fully excludes heavy trucks and in bar- 
ring a specific class makes no discrimina- 
tion, but discrimination could not be ex- 
ercised against individuals. The non- 
participating policy, whatever its merits 
or demerits, is open alike to all and does 
not come under the banof ananti-discrim- 
ination law. To say that its effect will 
be to unduly burden one class of policy- 
holders is to make an assertion without 
means of proving it. 


The Mutual Reserve Situation 


Axsout the end of June, the Mutual 
Reserve Fund sent to Commissioner 
Dearth, of Minnesota, a notice of the 
special and extra call to be made, this no- 
tice being presumably in substance the 
same as that sent to Commissioner Hen- 
dricks, of this State, and summarized in 
this column. Mr. Dearth acknowledged 
receipt, but added that “ it is to be hoped 
that the result of said assessment will en- 
able the association to promptly pay its 
excessive accumulations in full; many 
needy beneficiaries cf [in] Minnesota are 
looking anxiously for a remittance.” To 
this President Burnham replied that the 
statement about waiting beneficiaries is 
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false and was known by the writer to be 
such; that the association has not now 
and never had a single just claim due and 
unpaid in Minnesota; that at present it 
has proofs as to five, one of which has 
been passed for payment and proofs on 
the others were received since May Ist 
last; and that the sum required for the 
five is much less than Mr. Dearth “ pro- 
posed to realize through your recent at- 
tempted unnecessary examination.” 

We did not comment at the time upon 
the examination affair referred to. Mr. 
Dearth appeared to be prepared for a sit- 
uation if not to be inciting one; and 
while the association’s managers might 
reasonably enough consider the privilege 
of doing business in Minnesota not worth 
the cost of a special examination they 
could not be so foolish as to try to avoid 
examinations or even to close the door 
upon any one individual examiner. The 
expressions which Mr. Dearth employs 
in his letter pleased him in the writing, 
but they are unseemly. We will add that 
no public officer who appreciates his posi- 
tion and no newspaper writer who recog- 
nizes the public interest can indulge in 
flings whose only effect can be to make 


harder the hard enough task of the Mu- 


tual Reserve. To record the failure of 
that society would give us no pleasure. 
There have been too many failures al- 
ready, and another notable one is not nec- 
essary to vindicate the principles of in- 
surance. 

se 


Insurance Items 


Henry C. Frick, of Pittsburgh, was 
last week elected a director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late A. Van Santvoord. Mr. Frick is 
one of the best known men in Western 
Pennsylvania, and was for many years 
the most active one in the management 
of the Pittsburgh Iron and Steel Works. 
He was also President of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, the largest producers of 
coke in the world, and is a director in 
many Pittsburgh institutions, and also of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, of this 
city. 

....Friendly societies which have been 
flourishing in England more than a cen- 
tury are pretty regularly cited by as- 
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sessment societies. All the evidence in 
the world will not sustain a mathemat- 
ical impossibility, and with whatever em- 
phasis and detail it is asserted that others 
have been paying a dollar with less. than 
a hundred cents, the answer is that there 
is something wrong with the story. The 
Travelers’ Record says that no such Eng- 
lish societies as several mentioned by 
name in a recent circular of the Modern 
Woodmen of America are on the records 
or are known to antiquarians as ever ex- 
isting, and that several others named 
have nothing in common with assessment 
fraternal orders. The London Review 
(insurance) also denies that any such so- 
cieties exist in Great Britain, and declares 
it a deliberate falsehood, “ for American 
speculators to assert that societies are 
working in England and have worked 
solvently and honestly for a long period 
of time upon principles similar to those of 
the co-operative life insurance societies.” 


....Inquiry is made of us as to wheth- 
er it is true that a distinction in rates is 
now made (presumably by accident com- 
panies) as to bicycle scorchers and au- 
tomobile drivers. We are not aware of 
any, nor would it be easy to distinguish 
scorchers from non-scorchers, for insur- 
ance purposes, nor is automobile driv- 
ing a dangerous occupation. But the in- 
quirer evidently regards all bicyclists as 
scorching nuisances, and he thinks an 
extra rate upon them and upon automo- 
bile users would be “a just discrimina- 
tion in view of the awful fear ” and dan- 
ger which they cause pedestrians and 
horse-users. However great and well- 
founded such fear, it is not the part of 
insurance companies to try to regulate 
things generally, and if the hated im- 
provements caused any increase of rates 
the increase would have to be laid on the 
endangered pedestrians. That some au- 
tomobile drivers do misbehave and need 
to be taught limitations by summary 
dealing nobody admits more frankly and 
regrets more deeply than those who are 
most interested in the new order. So 
much having been said, the rest of it is 
that the automobile has its place, and will 
take it; that the horse does not gain con- 
trol of the highway by priority of use, 
and that the sensible and necessary course 
fur horse-users is to conform to progress, 
not to fight it. 





FINANCIAL 


Crop Reports 


The Government’s crop report for Au- 
gust Ist, issued on the 1oth, shows that 
the average condition of corn declined in 
July from 81.3 to 54. According to the 
estimates of the Statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange, a crop of 
2,098,000,000 bushels was indicated on 
July Ist, and this quantity is reduced by 
the average of 54 to only 1,393,000,000. 
Uther crop statisticians make a still 
smaller total. A canvass of the seven 
leading corn States by the New York 
Herald points to additional losses in the 
first ten days of August, and indicates a 
crop of only 1,103,223,000 bushels. The 
evidence is conclusive that the country 
has suffered a great loss in the corn 
fields. Spring wheat was affected by the 
weather, but a wheat crop of nearly 660,- 
000,000 bushels has been saved. This 
quantity has been exceeded only once. 
There was a loss of 25 points in the con- 
dition cf potatoes during July. Tobacco 
has suffered, and there will be a poor 
crop of apples. 


New National Banks and the 
Increase of Currency 


THE Comptroller of the Currency has 
issued a statement showing the effect of 
the National Banking Act of March 14th, 
1900 (the Gold Standard Act), in en- 
larging the number of banks and increas- 
ing the bank-note circulation. Immedi- 
ately after the enactment of this law, 
those who opposed it predicted that the 
currency in circulation would be largely 
“inflated” by the additional issues of 
notes for which provision was made. The 
high estimates published at that time by 
[artisan foes of the bill were based upon 
erroneous statements as to the profits to 
be gained from the issue of circulating 
notes. We said in THE INDEPENDENT 
of March 15th, 1goo0: : 

_ “A safe conclusion seems to be this, that the 
increase will be gradual, that there will be no 
injurious expansion, and that the situation at 
present does not permit a trustworthy estimate 
of the sum to be added. It may in twelve 
months be $100,000,000; it may eventually be 


twice as much,: but the probabilities do not 
point-to so. Jarge an increase.” 


The Comptroller’s statement shows that 


up to July 31st (sixteen and one-half 
months after the enactment of the law) 
the net increase of bank-note circulation 
was $101,750,173. This addition has 
been very useful, owing to the unpre- 
cedented commercial and financial activ- 
ity. It has been accompanied by the or- 
ganization of 665 national banks and a 
net increase of 600 in the total number of 
such banks, which is now 4,217. 

The average capital of these new banks: 
is about $51,500; and 457 of them are the 
small banks, having a capital of less than 
$50,000, the organization of which was 
for the first time authorized by the Act of 
1900. As the average capital of these 
457 banks is only $26,000, it will be seen 
that in almost every instance the invest- 
ment was the minimum ($25,000) per- 
mitted by the new law. 

Lhe most significant growth of the 
small banks has taken place in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and the Mid- 
dle West. Here is a part of the list: 

Less than $50,000 


$50,000 or more. 
26 


Total. 


Illinois 
Oklahoma 
Indian Territory. 
Minnesota 


37 
9 
17 
10 
3 
6 
3 
9 
7 
4 
I 


Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
have nearly one-fourth of the entire num- 
ber; twelve Southern States (Texas ex- 
cluded) have only 74; and 22 have been 
organized west of the Rocky Mountains. 
These small banks have not only been of 
much service to the people of agricul- 
tural districts, but have also, by the mere 
fact of their existence and ordinary op- 
erations, been doing missionary work for 
the cause of honest money and a sound 
currency in places where such work was 
greatly needed. 


Financial Items 


MANITOBA has a very large crop of 
wheat. The yield may exceed 50,000,- 
000 bushels, which would allow 30,000,- 
000 bushels for export. 
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....lLhe cotton acreage planted this 
year exceeds that of last year by 8 per 
cent., but the condition of the growing 
crop is the lowest for twenty years, one 
year excepted. 


....Machinery for the electrical equip- 
ment of the underground road from Liv- 
erpool to Birkenhead, and of the Dublin 
street railways, will be manufactured in 
this country. 


....Lhe Indiana National Bank, of 
Indianapolis, has declared out of its sur- 
plus and undivided profits a dividend of 
233 per cent., and has thus increased its 
capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 


.... Through shipments from Chicago 
to Europe by steamship over the St. Law- 
rence route will be discontinued, chiefly 
on account of the high rates of insurance 
and the failure to obtain return cargoes. 


....An order for eighteen locomotives 
for the Kinshiu railway in Japan has 
been given to the American Locomotive 
Company. This will be the sixth order 
of the kind to be filled for that railway at 
the Schenectady works. 


....lhe value of the raw cotton ex- 
ported in the last fiscal year, $313,673,- 
443, was the highest on record. The to- 
tal for raw cotton, cotton goods and 
other cotton products was $365,405,707, 
or more than $1,000,000 a day. 


....Certain commercial and financial 
organizations hope to induce M. de 
Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, 
now on his way to China by the Siberian 
route, to return to St. Petersburg by way 
of San Francisco and New York. 


....The purchases of bonds under 
the recent policy of Secretary Gage 
amount to $15,945,000, the sum paid, in- 
cluding premiums, having been a little 
more than $18,000,000. The purchases 
of five-per-cents have been less than 
$1,700,000. 


....The Standard Oil Company has 
declared a dividend of 8 per cent., pay- 
able on September 16th, making 40 per 
cent., or about $40,000,000, for the first 
three quarters of the calendar year. Last 
year’s dividends were 48 per cent. John 
D. Rockefeller owns about one-third of 
the stock. 


....-Commercial relations between 
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this country and Spain seem to have been 
fully restored, and our exports to Spain 
in the last fiscal year exceeded those of 
any previous year except 1883. They 
were about $16,000,000, and the imports 
from Spain were in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000. 


....The Canadian Government is 
making an official inquiry concerning the 
exactions of a combination of manufac- 
turers of paper in the Dominion. Under 
the Canadian tariff law the duty upon a 
product may be reduced when it has been 
shown that the price of that product is 
raised unduly by a combination or trust. 


....The assets of the grain-drying 
company to which the Leipsic Bank 
loaned a great sum of money are re- 
ported to be only 2% per cent. of its lia- 
bilities. Additional failures and suicides 
have recently been announced in Berlin, 
and the industries and trade of Germany 
are clearly involved in a crisis of much 
severity. 


....The industries and trade of the 
South show marked progress. Manu- 
facturing plants are increasing more 
rapidly in Georgia than in Massa- 
chusetts. During the first six months 
of this year 1,818 miles of railway 
were laid; of which 1,275 miles 
were laid in the Southern States. 
Texas leads with 295 miles. This 
is precisely what the South has 
needed—rapid means of transportation 
and intercommunication. The sudden 
leap of New Orleans to the rank of sec- 
ond city of exports in the United States 
cannot be accounted for on sentimental 
grounds. Trade moves inexorably along 
lines of least resistance. It shows that 
the productive interests of the South are 
determined to reach foreign markets. 
The exports from New Orleans during 
the fiscal year 1900 were over $115,000,- 
000. During the months of 1go1 they 
have been $122,000,000. This places New 
Orleans next after New York, and ahead 
of Boston. An enormous increase in 
population is shown in Texas and Okla- 
homa. The bank clearings of St. Louis 
show an expansion of 33 per cent. over 
the previous fiscal year. Galveston in- 
creased her exports over last year $7.- 
000,000, and Newport News shows prog- 
ress quite as marked. 
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SALT RHEUM] 


You may call it eczema, tetter or milk crust. 

But no matter what you call it, this skin 
disease which comes in patches that burn, itch, 
discharge a watery matter, dry and scale, owes 
its existence to the presence of humors in the 
system. 

It will continue to exist, annoy, and perhaps 
agonize, as long as these humors remain. 

It is always radically and permanently cured 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


which expels all humors, and is positively un- 
equaled for ali cutaneous eruptions. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
: Shake Into Your Shoes 


owder for 









\.« discovery of the ee 
\ t to Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
. tis acertain curefor 
a eventing, cations and 
ing feet. e have over 


tores,26c. Do notacce 
“So Easy to Use.” tation. Sent by mail for25c. 


FREE cortby matte Address” 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
ae 


UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 










45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - . : : $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 


This Company is a | depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is phan seh to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 

JOHN A, STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
MENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES, 

WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 
Ww. D. SLOAN: 

Gustav H. Souwas, 


GrorGE F. ViETOR 


SAMUEL SLOAN 


R, 
W. BayaRp CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
ew York and Bostos 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafty 
ats 2 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
—— Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


io and MOST 3 3 C. 


CONOMICAL 
COFFEE GROWN. 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
in 1-lb. trade-mark red bags. Good 
oe 2c. and 15c. Good Teas S0c. 
and 35c. 


For special terms address 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Mig Sng New York. 
P. O. Box 289. 


Paulo Eestrotype Engraving Go 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS, PRINTERS. 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 John, 

















Chureb and Cemetary 


el 


& RLAMB 


59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 




















Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
as refined Parafiine Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 
Is air tight and acid 
po Easily applied. 

seful in a dozen other 
7 ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each —- cake. 

1d everywhere. 

Made by STANDARD OIL CO- 
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Proud Women 


who wouldn't have it known that they do their 
own washing, are delighted with Pearline; can’t 
catch them at it; they’re not at the wash- tub 
long enough. 
soaking and boiling the clothes—the 
rinsing out afterwards needn't take 
much time or labor. 


the rubbing, saves work, saves wear, saves the clothes— 
fg all kinds of women. 


Pearline is right 


It’s just a matter of 


Pearline saves 


630 











TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE ‘“ CELTIC,” 
THE LARGEST STEAMER IN THE WORLD. 


aic MEDITERRANEAN ‘az ORIENT, 


THE 
FEBRUARY 8 TO a i im. . DAYS COSTING 
First-class, indtnding: Shore Excursions. Guides, Fees, Hotel, 
Drives, etc. The cheapest and most attractive trip 
leaving the U. 8. next winter, covering the most 
ground and affording the most sightseeing. 

The magnificent White Star Line new twin-screw steamer 
** Celtic *’ (20,880 tons), a rote WO tects specially — 
for the round trip. Length 700 feet; breadth, 75 feet: 
decks ; 83 single rooms. 

SPECIAL EATURES—Maderia, Algiers, Malta, 18 DAYS 
in EGYPT and the HOLY LAND. Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, the Riviera, etc. A course of eight lectures. Tickets 
good to stop over in Europe and return later on the “Oceanic,” 
**Majestic,” etc. The ‘Celtic’ arrived in New York Aug. 
4th on her maiden voyage. FRANK C. CLARK, 

111 Broadway, New York 








TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 








of the most famous railroad train in 
the world are on sale in every city, 
town, village and hamlet in the United 
States. 

The picture is the New York Central’s 
Empire State Express, and was made 
from a photograph by A. P. Yates, of 
Syracuse, taken when the train was 
running 64 miles an hour. 

The photo — is a marvel of pho- 
tography and the engraving is a mar- 
vel of the engraver’s art It is pre- 
dicted that one of these engravings 
will find a place in every household in 
America, as well as in thousands of 
those in Europe. 


For a photogravure etching of this train, 20x24 
inches, printed on plate paper, suitable for framing 
send fifty cents in currency, stamps, express 01 postal 
money order to George G. Daniels, General 
- er Agent, New York Central & Hudson iver 

ilroad, Grand Central Station, New Yor 

















Rooms in private house, 

Fe A AD Cy A M. E X _— juiet ore district, 

s Dp. gates and 

direct car lines to and from other omy depots, fie ~ iw. For 
maps and particulars, address 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRI — 
Send for “* Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®510N, LIVERPOOL, 


Sailing regularly. a. Cabin, $4 0, $45 eowanke ‘depending 
on steamer. Im new mers, “* Devonian, 
(new), Sony 14th; 7 Cestrian.” a Aug. 21st ; ‘* a tnt 
10,500 to: ns (new), Aug 28th: “Caledonian” new): Sept. athe 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St.. Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. | 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


SSS 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 
































Leave By way of 
§$8:00 A. M., Hartford and Willimantic.............-se++- 
§9:00 A. M., Springfield and Worcester 
10: = _ a New London and Ane see gh 


=] 
@ 


RERERER SEER 


eld and Worcester... 
a my oy via Willimantic 
. M., * New London and Providence...... 
M., * New London and Providence... 


oe 


. * Springfield and Worcester. . 
d ‘ ew London and Providence es 
ome, * 38 ringfield and Worcester... .. ° 
12:00 P: M., ew London and Providence.......-.-..--- 6: 7 A. 


* Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 
fbn § State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 


Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NESSSSesessey 
D>rironroraraattty 
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BRING ON 
YOUR 
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NO COOKING WHATEVER 
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READING NOTICES 


A LONG CONTINUED SUCCESS. 


For more than one hundred and twenty years Walter 
Baker's cocoa and chocolate have been standards of purity 
and excellence. They have received the highest awards at 
expositions in Europe and America as well as the endorse- 
ment of pbysicians, nurses, caterers, and intelligent house- 
keepers the world over. At the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, the exhibit of Messrs. Walter Baker & Company, 
Limited, is housed in a building forty feet square which has 
been specially designed and erected for that purpose. The 
display is complete, containing many specimens of the 
different varieties of crude cocoa as well as its manufactured 
products. Grocers, confectioners, and housekeepers find 
this exhibit one of particular interest and all the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT who Visit Buffalo this summer are cordially 
invited to inspect it. 





Mrs MARGARET WOLGAMOT. Terre Haute, Putnam 
Co., Mo., writes : 


For years I suffered with DYSPEPSIA, complicated with 
LIVER COMPLAINT—tried many things without getting 
relief. Jayne’s Alterative, the Blood Purifier, and Jayne’s 
Sanative Pills cured me.—Adv. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey has inaugurated a most 
perfect service to Atlantic City from New York. Trains 
leave Liberty Street station at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 P. M., and 
on Saturdays at 1.00 P. M. Every train is equipped with 
Buffet Parlor Cars. The road bed is stone ballasted and 
anthracite coal is used, hence a most comfortable journey is 
assured. Atlantic City isthe queen watering place of the 
Atlantic Coast and stands high with thousands of pleasure 
seekers If you want time tables of this, the best route to 
Atlantic. City, send to the Gen. Pass. Agt.,C. R. of N. J, 
New York City. 


Keep it over handy—the CROUP CURE— 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT —Adv, 





‘SA FRIEND 1N NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.” 

After a day’s outing by the seashore, or upon the water 
nothing will remove the discomfort of sunburn so quickly 
and effectively as Pond’s Extract. But besure that you get 
the genuine article and not one of the many preparations of 
witch hazei which are represented by unscrupulous dealers 
to be *' just as good as Pond's Extract.” Uake a bottle with 
you on your vacation and you will often find it a friend indeed. 


FOR. SALE. 


* LAKESIDE,”’ 
In the noted town of 


WOODSTOCK, CONN, 


Fifty acres of rich land adioining ROSELAND PARK, 
noted for its Fourth of July celebrations, and Lake Wabba- 
ot er with its fine boating. bathing and bass fishing. 
he Woodstock Golf Links are within easy walk. Beautiful 
and safe drives to the adjoining towns of Thompson and 
Pomfret, which with Woodstock are well known Summer 
resorts for ople of refinement. The house is large, com- 
modious and well appointed, and admirably adapted fora 
country residence The stables, carriage house and 
are large and well located. Unfailing water from one of the 
purest of New England springs supplies all the buildings. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


A. McC. MATHEWSON, New Haven,Conn. 
FINANCIAL 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


i Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 
00.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Business Men, for whom Tam loaning. rite for 


further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ Zruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 


H, H, HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA, 
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Spencer [rask &Co 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


Transact a general banking 

business; act as Fiscal tae 4 
for corporations, and negotiate 
security issues of railroads and 
other companies. t xecute 


commission orders and deal in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Branch Office 65 State St.,Albany 














N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and savings. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL, PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 
Dominich & Dominich, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broadway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Louisville. 
Branch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS 


FARIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
in loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
foreign loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real 
estate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
6z interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, Chandler Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference: NEw YORK INDEPENDENT. 











RICHARD DELASTELD President. 
Vice-President. ALBERT 9. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGK 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. ED ARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


ee wecseall $2,000,000 
Surplus........ $3,000,000 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore 
bene Sternbach, Charles Beet 


STUYVESANT FISH, 


rederick 
itor, 


Wig 
Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our rec- 
ommendations are absolutely im- 

artial. We deal in high class 

come paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for it. 


f It Ga Co. 


NEW Y 


OPA 





DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


Don’t expect 5% from the government, ot follow the course 
of conservative wealth to the rich farms of [owa and Missouri, 
where money brings more. We place large sums for Eastern 
comporstions. bat can hendle small amounts foo. 

5% AND ND SOMETIMES aod is netted the investor and 
every dollar secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth 
three times the amount of the loan. Retablished 22 years and not 
one dollar lost is our record. 


Booklet and List of Loans Free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFORY, 
5 Main ag - Unionville, Missouri. 


Stockholders’ Committee 
THE AMERICAN “COTTON OIL CO 


To the Holders of Preferred and Common Stock 

OF THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY: 
Holders, to a large amount, of Preferred and Common Stock 
of the American Cotton Oil Company, have entered into ® 
Stockholders’ Agreement (dated July 22,1901, and lodged 








with the Depositary), for the purpose of furthering a con- 
solidation, or other disposition of property of, or the acqui 
sition or lease of property by, the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany ; and for the advancement of the interests of deposit- 
ing stockholders through united action, whereby their re- 
spective holdings shall be held and managed in bulk during 
the period of the Agreement, and better results be secured 
than by individual action. 

The undersigned have consented to act as a Committee 
under said Agreement, and hereby afford holders of the Pre- 
ferred and Common Stock of The American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany the opportunity of participating in the benefits of said 
Agreement by thereunder depositing their stock with the 
First National Bank of the City of New York, as lepositary, 
on or before the 30th day of September, 1901. 

Negotiable Certificates of Deposit will be issued for the 
deposited stock. 

Copies of the said Stockholders’ Agreement may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Committee. 

Dated New York, August 1, 1901. 

GEORGE AUSTIN MORRISON, Chairman. 
HARRIS C FAHNESTOCK, 
EDWARD WINSLOW, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
Stockholders’ Committee. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel, 
R F, MUNRO, Secretary to Committee. 





. 27 Beaver St,, N. Y. City, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and firat mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TEX WHAR: 


DIVIDENDS 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 








, 1901. 
The stock transfer books will be closed at 8 P. M. on September 
8d, 1901, and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on October 9th, 1901, unless 
remaining further closed for the puspome of the annual meeting 
of Stocxholders to be held October 8th, 1901. 

stockholders who have not already done so are ested to 
promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the undersigned, 
from whom blank orders can be had on application. 


FREDERICK V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
———————————— Ee 


INSURANCE 
THE . 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President, 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - = = 28,920,986.53 


SURPLUS =- =— = om 2,324,6385.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


A POLICY jx cuz 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


and absol 





1851 





It affords i di 
the estate, 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial, 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund | aes with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed. 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 


premium on an ordin life policy, buy The Washington's 
Interchangeable-Term Policy, wis iin ’ 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





protection to the family and 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,032.80 
sccccccceces csses +++: 15,984,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.4! 
LIABILITIES . . «. « 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies tesued. 

CasH distributions — upon all policies. 

Every policy has endo: thereon the cash surrender and paid 
ap insurance values to which the {nsured is entitled by the Massa. 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Ottice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S$. F. Trull, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Nioety-first 
Aunual Statement. 





4G 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 ....$2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
Tee Charter. of the Com- 
'y, submit following statement of ite affairs on the 
ist of December, 1900: : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 

1900, to 8ist December, 1900.......-....-++ $3:278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 

RET. RUUD 556 0055<+ercceccccepounccese 828,796.28 
Total Marine Premiums..........++.-.+seeees $4-107,209 79 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan 1900 

to Bist December, 1900..--.1.c.serccee-vee $2-407,886.18 
Interest received 

during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
the year 23.833.36 $309,862.25 


Losses id dur- 





$416,202.81 


d paid 
1900. .....00.$1-101,744.24 


$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 








The Company has the foll Asseta, viz. 
United States yao State of Nant vork Btock, 
wp ..+. $5,537,024.00 


Company......e-ses+s 1,693,805.82 

Real Estate, corner Wall and 

William Streets, cost $1,050,000,00 
Paid toward erection of new 

buil 622,873.59 


78,000 00 1,747,873-59 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,156,783.60 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

losses under policies payable in ted. wf 

tri eee Oe OOOO E Se eeeeeseee 1 8,818.81 

Dpeebuesee BEDDESS- a 5000558000: cece 182,434.83 


AMOUME veveess++-0++oG10.814.740-68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
_ time of payment, and cancelled. 
orty per cent. is declared on the net earned ne 
Company for the Fed ending 3ist December, 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Gustav Amsinck, William E. Dodge, 
Francis M. Bacon, Cc 
Vernon H. Brown, 1 
Waldron P. Brown, 
} henna) — 
eorge Co " 
Jouunn H. Chapman, 
George C. Clark, 
James G. De Forest, 
James H. Dunham, 
President, 


A. A. RAVEN 
¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


Charles D. Leverich 
P_Morto 


Gray. 
Clement A. Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell, 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Hard, 
John D. Hewlett, 





; ven, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Wiliam C. Sturges 





BINDERS 2% thirteen copies of Tax Invz- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


wmM, 
F. B. 
J. B. PIERCE. - - - 
L. FP 
L. F 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home.” 
ON THE WATER; OR 


If You Understand 4 


Handling Real Estate™ 


you will be interested in property ; 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 


we hold title and which we must 


realize on to settle an account. 


Pictures, description, etc., sent © 


on application, or call at our office ' 


and we will give full particulars, 3 


a 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 





El ae 
ee) 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
B, FRANELIN, - - - 


- Vice-President 
ALLEN, - - - Second 


Vien 


BRAINERD, - - - + - ‘Treasurer @ 
. F MIDDLEBROOK. j 





FIRE INSURANCE 901 | 


1901 


ATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 4 
Capital Stock all ect aid a's biodiesel $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve....ccsscsscsececse.essese oe 2,045,419 76 


pM decisions 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901... -.ceceees---seee $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. KR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 








